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sitting in the balcony 
of a little salon looking 
out over a blue lake. 
It was still warm down 
here in the plain, and 
the grapes on the balcony 
SEE were deepening from 
purple to black. Her father had gone out 
after his late breakfast, and she was alone 
and tranquil. Down stairs one of the ladies 
of the pension was industriously practising a 
popular waltz; and from half-hour to half- 
hour the hoarse whistle and clanging bell of 
a steamer came to her ears. She was darn- 
ing her father’s socks, the occupation had a 
soothing monotony, and her face was calm 
almost to the point of serenity. 

A bell rang below in the house, and a 
little girl came up with a letter. Miss 
Falkland took it and looked at it with some 
surprise. It was an English letter and the 
writing was unknown to her. She opened 
it, saw the address of a London hotel, and 
wondering, read thus :— 

“My Dear Miss Fatxkitanp,—When I 
parted from you six weeks ago I had not an 
opportunity of even saying ‘good-bye’ to 
you, much less of saying what more I wished 
to say. And now I am detained in England 
by my poor brother’s affairs for at least 
another month or two, so that I am com- 
pelled to write when I would infinitely rather 
speak to you face to face. I think you will 
hardly be surprised when I tell you that 
since that happy day at Annaveyaz it has 
been my strongest desire to gain your affec- 
tions. My position then would have enabled 
me only to offer you a share of my own 
poverty and I hesitated. But now things 
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are changed with me and I venture to speak 
plainly. Can you, and will you, give me the 
hope of calling you my wife? I am not, as 
you know, an eloquent man ; I do not know 
how to put my petition persuasively; I can 
only tell you that if you grant it you will 
make me infinitely happy, and that to make 
you happy would be my dearest hope and 
delight. But whether you answer me ac- 
cording to my hopes, or according to my 
fears, 1 am, and shall be always, your entirely 
devoted Artour Norru.” 

Miss Falkland laid the letter down in her 
lap; her lips were trembling; tears came 
slowly to her eyes. A vast sense of grati- 
tude, of release, of exaltation in her own 
esteem took possession of her. The one 
man whose respect she had learned to value, 
from whose disapproval she would have 
shrunk, whose approbation seemed an un- 
attainable treasure, had chosen her by pre- 
ference out of all the women of the world. 
She had told her father truly that she had 
no “fancy” for North, because she had 
believed herself inevitably indifferent in his 
eyes. But now—now! She had scarcely 
learned that he loved her before an answer- 
ing love sprang up and at once overshadowed 
the world. Words seemed altogether in- 
adequate to this new and wonderful emotion, 
nothing but music could come near to 
expressing it. 

She thought, at first, nothing of the tranquil, 
dignified life that was opening before her. 
To be loved and chosen by him who had 
chosen her was enough. She longed with 
eager ardour to see him, to try and tell him 
what she felt; the barrier of distance was 
insupportable. To think that it must be 
three days before the answer that was 
throbbing in her heart could get to him! 
She did not rise hastily to write the answer 
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but leaned back in her long chair, and closed 
her eyes, supremely, serenely, fearlessly 
happy. She heard her father’s step, rose up 
and went from the balcony into the room. 

“Father,” said she, “I have had a letter 
from Mr. North ; he wants me to marry him.” 

Captain Falkland who was just taking off 
his straw hat flung it up to the ceiling like 
a schoolboy. “You don’t say so?” cried he. 
“This is the best news I have heard for 
manyaday. I congratulate you, my dear, I 
congratulate you. Ah, Constance, Constance, 
and you told me there was nothing of the 
kind! You hypocrite, you!”’ 

“Indeed, father, I thought so; I never 
was more astonished in my life.” 

““Well, Iam not astonished a bit. He is 
a sensible man. And an uncommonly 
gentlemanly man, too, Constance ; worth fifty 
of that young jackanapes, Conway, that the 
Maddens thought so much of. Whata pity 
the Maddens aren’t here to hear of it—eh, 
Constance {” 

Constance did not respond, she was in a 
world where the Maddens had no place. 

“ Have you written back?” 

“No, I am going to write now.” 

“Ts that the letter?” 

“Ves.” 

He held out his hand for it, but she shook 
her head, colouring a little. 

“No, father. I could not let any one see 
that letter.” 

Her father broke out into laughter, and 
she went away abashed with her letter. This 
letter had altered her whole outward self. 
She was no longer the perfectly self-controlled 
Miss Falkland of the hotel. Her face was 
softened, it changed responsively at every 
word, almost at every breath, her calm and 
steady eyes were dewy, the lids rose and fell ; 
a doubtful smile hovered about her mouth ; she 
looked five years younger than the Constance 
whom her father had left when he went out. 

This was the letter which she wrote to 
North. 


“ My Dear Mr. Nortu,— Your letter sur- 
prised me very much indeed. I had never 
dreamed for a moment that you felt any- 
thing for me except a sort of compassion. 
I feel it almost too wonderful to be true that 
you should feel for me like that ; I feel it to 
be the greatest honour that could possibly 
be given me, and the greatest happiness too. 
To speak with complete sincerity I do not 
know that I can say yet that I love you— 
the thought has come to me too suddenly 
and too unexpectedly—but I may say that I 
know I shall. Ever since I have known 
you, you have stood in quite a special place 


in my thoughts. 1 cared for your opinion 
as I have very seldom cared for anybody’s ; 
and it used sometimes to hurt me more than 
I can say when I thought that after all you 
probably thought as little of me as all the 
others in the hotel did. Only one thing I 
must ask you, and I do ask it most earnestly. 
It is that if when you see more of me, you 
are disappointed in me (and indeed I think it 
is not unlikely, for you know me very little, 
and I know 1 am not fit for you) you must 
promise to tell me openly and let us part. 
I could not bear to live if I thought that 
you had to be always bearing with me. But 
if you promise me that, I shall be easy, 
because I know I may trust to you entirely. 
Oh, how I wish I could see you, but don’t 
hurry your business because of that. My 
father is delighted. His pleasure is partly, 
I know, in the thought that you are rich. | 
need not say, to you, that this thought makes 
no difference to me ; you would never think 
it did. I will not even consider it enough 
to wish that I might have proved it to you 
six weeks ago. <A sort of shock comes over 
me in looking back on those six weeks and 
thinking that I am actually writing like this 
to you. Iam half inclined to tear up this 
letter and write another, but I will not. 
Such as it is you shall have it because it is 
the first and immediate expression of my 
real feelings ; only it does not express them, 
they cannot be expressed. I can only say— 
and oh, with what a different meaning from 
the words as we write them generally—that 
I am, yours always CoNsTANCE FALKLAND. 


When she came down to dinner Miss 
Falkland perceived that her father had 
already spread abroad the news. There was 
a little flutter among the boarders at her 
entrance ; everybody looked at her, and the 
mistress of the house served her to the most 
delicate morsels, as if she had been a dis- 
tinguished guest. Her father was all smiles 
and gaiety, and his manner to her had an 
infusion of something like respect. Every- 
thing conspired to make clear to her that it 
was not in her own eyes only that North’s 
wooing exalted her. After dinner, when she 
and her father were together, he talked with 
enjoyment of the prospects before her, the 
house, the lands, the income that would be 
hers. The solid virtues of North had 
assumed great value in his eyes ; he rejoiced 
in the thought that these possessions would 
never be endangered by riotous living. At 
last he went out, no doubt to communicate 
to a wider circle the news that his daughter 
was going to marry a wealthy man. Miss 
Falkland, left alone, was beginning to abandon 
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herself to the vague and delicious dreamings 
of which the new betrothed know no limit, 
when a discreet knock sounded on her door, 
and in answer to her “Come in,” Mrs. 
Vanner, an American, boarding in the house, 
presented herself. 

‘‘T really had to come up,” said she. “I 
am so interested. And I could not help 
thinking you would like to hear a congra- 
tulation in your own language.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Miss Falkland, 
rather astonished. She had risen when her 
visitor appeared, and was standing opposite 
her. The other, drawing a chair, sat down 
composedly. 

“ And he is really so rich, and such a fine 
family?” 

“I don’t know anything about those 
points.” 

“Oh, dear! how romantic! Well, now, 
when I was married I knew to a dollar 
what my husband had. But what I really 
came for was to ask to see his photograph.” 

“T have not got it.” 

“Oh, dear, how funny! But of course 
you'll have it, and then you must show it 
me the first thing, won't you? And I sup- 
pose you'll be sending to Paris for your 
things. Now I was just going to tell you I 
know quite the best place for style and price 
in Paris. I always have my own things 
from there, and I'll write to the people if 
you like and tell them to take particular 
care about you.”’ 

“Thank you, very much ; but things are 
not so far advanced as that, yet.” 

“Well, anyway, I thought I would come 
and tell you, because, you know, you might 
have written to some one else first, and I’m 
sure you would have regretted it. Oh, dear, 
I believe here’s madame on the stairs; I 
knew she would not be long before she 
came to bother you. She’s just as inquisitive 
as she can live. Well, I shall take myself 
off. Mind you come to me for that address.” 

She departed, her bracelets jingling and 
her high heels tapping on the uncarpeted 
floor. Now appeared Madame Marchand, 
the mistress of the house, a little out of 
breath with having mounted the stairs, and 
far more deferential than Mrs. Vanner. 

She had come to present her felicitations 
to mademoiselle. She was so grieved at the 
idea of losing M. le Capitaine and made- 
moiselle, but at least she hoped that they 
would not leave just yet. Perhaps M. le 


fiancé would come out to Switzerland for the 


wedding. That, Madame Marchand opined, 
would have a charming fitness, since the 
lovers had met in Switzerland—at Villiéres, 
was it not? 
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“Yes, at Villiéres,”” answered Miss Falk- 
land. She could not but remember how 
there had been recriminations the day before 
yesterday about her father’s tardy payments ; 
and Madame Marchand’s friendliness made 
her sad and cynical. She could not bring 
herself to answer otherwise than coldly, and 
madame, when she went down again, agreed 
with Mrs. Vanner that Miss Falkland was 
extremely puffed up by her new dignity, and 
that Mr. North was a person much to be pitied. 

Miss Falkland herself returned with 
renewed ardour, after these two visits, to 
the contemplation of North’s simplicity and 
sincerity. Life had not offered a very noble 
spectacle to her; she had taught herself 
never to expect a high moral standard from 
her fellow creatures, but she could not cure 
herself of a certain home-sickness after it, 
and this home-sickness found its cure and its 
repose in North. He at least had none of 
these pettinesses, these ignoble motives, and 
transparent meannesses. 

It was on the fifth day that a second letter 
reached her. She went to read it by herself 
in her own room, and found a yet keener 
savour of happiness in these second assur- 
ances than even in the first. For the letter 
began with that opening which is so wonderful 
and so significant when it appears for the 
first time. 


“My Dearest Constance,—How am I to 
thank you for your sweet letter? How can 
I be grateful enough to you for not being 
chilled by that coldness of exterior which I 
know to be repelling, but which I cannot 
overcome? But you must teach me to over- 
come it. And never, never, my own Con- 
stance, fall into the error of believing it 
more than superficial; never doubt that I 
love you with the whole ardour of a nature 
that feels deeply, however much it may fail 
in expression. And now for good news. I 
hope you will think it as good as ido. I 
am coming out to you, if all goes well, in 
ten days, that is next Tuesday week. I hope 
to stay a week, and perhaps I may persuade 
you and your father to return with me to 
England. It will then be rather more than 
two months since poor George’s death, and I 
think my family will not find it indecently 
soon for me to introduce my promised wife 
to them. If my wishes are allowed to 
prevail, I look to March or April as a 
suitable time for our marriage. Do not, my 
dearest Constance, let me be put off beyond 
the end of April. You cannot conceive 
how impatient I am to see you; I am 
‘arrying about a certain ring-case in my 
pocket, and from time to time I look into it 
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and regard the ring as already a part of 
you. In ten days from the time I write, 
a week from the time when you read, I shall 
see it on your hand. I have begun to count 
the days again like a schoolboy, and every 
day I say to myself, ‘There can be no letter 
yet. Write to me every day, Constance, as 
I shall to you. Tell me what you do, where 
. d ? 
you go, what you think—every line you 
write will be treasured ty 





There was more, a great deal more ; there 
was a long description of the house where 
she was to dwell, and of the neighbours who 
would receive her with welcome. There 
was also mention of a business letter written 
to her father, which duly arrived a post or 
two later and filled that happy parent with 
satisfaction. It appeared that his boastful 
accounts of his future son-in-law’s wealth 
were far more nearly exact than he had 
dared to suppose. To his daughter these 
points were in sober earnest of scarcely any 
moment at all. She knew that her lover 
was rich enough, the more or less was utterly 
insignificant. It was far more surprising 
and important to remark the wonderful 
revelation of character contained in such a 
letter as this second, and to try and fuse 
into one personality the Arthur who wrote 
“ My dearest Constance,” and the Mr. North 
who used to speak to her with formal polite- 
ness at the table d’héte. It was so amazing 
to write “ My dearest Arthur,” that it was 
many minutes before she could advance any 
farther in her reply. The writing of that 
reply was a unique and poignant pleasure. 
She belonged to the race of the tongue-tied 
who can be expansive on paper. It is not 
shyness of heart which keeps these unfortu- 
nate people silent ; it is not even that they 
do not know what to say when they would 
communicate themselves; on the contrary 
they often have audacities of mental eloquence 
which would astound many a fluent utterer 
of confidences; it is a maddening barrier 
erected by the mere fact of personal presence 
which silences them. From lip to ear they 
cannot speak except under pressure of some 
emotion strong enough to break through the 
barrier. But when the ear of the listener 
is no longer there, when they are not dis- 
composed by the glance of an eye or the 
drawing of a breath, when the embarrassment 
of their own tones or their own change of 
colour no longer disturbs them, then they 
“drop the veil of the flesh” and reveal the 
true self. Face to face with her lover Miss 
Falkland would probably have spoken little 
and with reserve, but she wrote openly and 
easily, with a delight in self-utterance tasted 
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for the first time. And this delight con- 
tinued for three days. Each day she wrote, 
pouring out all the hidden store of emotion 
which it had been her life’s business, hitherto, 
to shut in. After the third day it was 
useless to write, because the letters would 
not arrive before the departure of the 
traveller. She still, however, received North’s 
letters daily ; there were seven in all, before 
that of Tuesday morning. His letters were 
not, indeed, such outpourings as hers, they 
were a little stiff and a little cumbersome, 
sometimes even a little constrained, but she 
was amply satisfied. She saw the trust- 
worthy face of the man behind the trifling 
pedantries of phrase, and heard his honest 
voice giving its own accent of sincerity to 
the words. The last of his letters reached 
her on the morning of the Tuesday when he 
should arrive, and announced that he was in 
the act of starting. She received it while 
she was putting on her hat to go down to 
the steamboat with her father, and she read 
it sitting at the entrance of the little débar- 
cadére while they awaited the boat’s arrival. 
“Tn an hour, perhaps in half-an-hour, from 
the time you receive this, we shall be to- 
gether,” said the letter. A calm radiance 
of perfect content stole over her face. The 
barrier of personal shyness did not cast its 
shadow before it, and she had no fears. 
The bluest of blue lakes stretched out before 
her; the hills on the other side were blue, 
and the sky was blue overhead. The rippling 
water sparkled in the sun, the white houses 
gleamed, the holiday land of Switzerland 
had never worn its holiday face more gaily. 
And presently, far off upon the blue, they 
saw the boat drawing heavily nearer. They 
heard the husky screech, then the discordant 
and aggressive bell. They stood up. Con- 
stance was all a-tremble, the colour came 
and went in her face like the coming and 
going of breath. The boat drew in; there 
was the little bustle of landing, the putting 
across of the bridge, then the eager pushing 
throng of passengers coming ashore. A 
mist came before her eyes, she wished it 
were not so soon—she dreaded the first 
touch, the first word. And then as the 
touch and the word lingered, she was all on 
fire with impatience. Where was he? The 
stream was growing thinner. Perhaps he 
was delayed about luggage. The fresh 
passengers were being admitted. Was it 
possible— oh, was it possible that he was 
not here? She felt tears rising in her 
throat. 

“But where’s North? I can’t make it 
out,” said her father angrily. 

And leaving her side he joined the throng 
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who were elbowing their way on_ board. 
He returned in a couple of minutes. 

“ He is not there. He did not come. 
must have missed the boat.” 

His daughter could not answer. She had 
fought down the rising tears and attained a 
calm face, but speech was still beyond her. 

For once in her life her father gave her 
consolation, 

“No doubt the trains were late. 
he is in a rage. Shall we 
boat and go to meet him?” 

“Oh, father! But perhaps he will come 
by train.” 

“ Ah, to be sure, perhaps he will. There 
is a train in half an hour. We will just 
walk slowly up to the gare.” 

They walked to the station, where they 
learned that the Paris and Lausanne train 
of the night before had assuredly met with 
no accident. 

“Oh, he will be here directly,” said Captain 
Falkland, in a tone of cheerful conviction, 
and his daughter was somewhat comforted. 

The train arrived. Englishmen in plenty 
descended but Arthur North was not among 
them. The sense of foiled endeavour that 
haunts a bad dream began to creep blankly 
over Miss Falkland. 

“Oh, well, we won’t despair yet. We'll 
go back to the landing stage,” said her 
father. “Tl just get a glass of brandy 
and water at the buffet and we'll go down.” 

They retraced their steps. Again the blue 
lake sparkled before them; again the blue 
hills softly closed in the horizon. Again a 
steamer shouldered its way through the 
water ; again their eyes were strained for 
a sign of greeting. Once more the pulses of 
a panting monster beat against the pier, and 
the stream of hurrying people pushed across 
the drawbridge. And again Constance’s 
tremulous hope was quenched in the now 
familiar disappointment. The old sense 
of humiliation, of loneliness, and neglect, 
was at her heart. She had no disposition 
now to weep. She became pale and silent, 
and called on the old stoicism. Her father 
was angry, and as usual somewhat intem- 
perate in the expression of his anger. She 
made no protest, but walked back mutely 
beside him to the pension. 

Mrs. Vanner was sitting in the garden 
with two other boarders ; Madame Marchand 
was on a balcony; everybody was anxious 
for the first view of Miss Falkland’s lover. 
Blankness fell upon them. 

“What, all alone, Miss Falkland?” said 
Mrs. Vanner in her high tones. 

Captain Falkland gave her an evil look 
and growled something under his moustache, 
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but his daughter answered quietly, “ Yes, 
we are all alone, as you see. I hope it is 
not a very great disappointment to you.” 

She went into the house without hastening 
her pace, and going to her own room sat 
down and remained motionless, with her 
hands clasped upon her knee, and a look of 
oppression and vain longing upon her face. 
It was just thus that she had caught North’s 
attention as she sat in the garden of the 
Hodtel des Alpes Vaudoises. 

It was not till late in the afternoon that 
any explanation arrived. About half-past four 
a telegraph messenger was seen approaching. 

Mrs. Vanner took the despatch from him 
and ran up stairs. Captain Falkland was 
alone in the sitting-room, and a perfume of 
brandy and water met her as she entered. 
He turned an angry gaze upon her. 

“ Oh, Captain Falkland, here’s a telegram.” 

He took it and tore it open. Mrs. Vanner 
watched him eagerly, but he said nothing 
more decisive than, “ Oh, that’s it,” and went 
straight to his daughter’s room. From this 
she ventured to deduce that at least Mr. 
North was not dead. 

**Look here, Constance,” said her father, 
coming in with the telegram. 

She took it and read, “ Broken leg. No 
danger. Please come to me.” The address 
was that of the London hotel from which he 
had previously written. 

Her first feeling was one of infinite remorse 
and self-reproach. There was something 
delicious even in the sorrow and compassion 
that overwhelmed her. 

“Can you pack up some things and be 
ready to go off by the half-past seven train ¢” 
asked her father. 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

“That’s right. Put everything in your 
trunks and lock them, but only take a port- 
manteau with you. I don’t suppose we 
shall come back here.” 

With this he left her, and she began to 
make breathless preparations. She dared not 
let herself think yet of Arthur’s pains of 
mind and body. It was not indeed until she 
was in the sheltering darkness of the train 
to Paris that she suffered herself to think of 
him. Had he got her father’s telegram yet ? 
Was he wakeful, and fevered, and counting 
the hours to her coming? A throb of 
pleasure made itself felt amid her sorrow, 
as she thought of being able to soothe and 
comfort him. Hitherto the gifts had been 
all from him. It would be her turn now. 

She fell asleep once or twice in that long 
strange night, and waked with a dream of 
North’s voice in her ear. The grey morning 
light showed her the long plains of central 
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France, the shadowy ranks of poplars, the 
silent, lonely world, and the worn faces of 
her fellow travellers. In London the day 
must be breaking over roofs and chimneys ; 
was this fine rain there too, and was Arthur 
lifting his weary eyes to watch it, and think 
of her? 

At last they were in Paris. At the station 
they received a telegram, containing these 
words, “ Letter at IHHétel Chemin de Fer du 
Nord.” They drove to the hotel at once. 
It was a hot, dull day, with a white sky and 
indeterminate shadows. At the hotel they 
asked for the letter, and were shown into a 
characterless little room to read it. It was 
addressed to Captain Falkland. He opened 
it, looked it quickly through, and lifted a 
face of non-comprehension. 

“What is it, father? What is it?” cried 
his daughter in terror. 

He dashed down the letter before her. 
She took it trembling and read this :— 

“T owed you some return for the way you 
cheated me this summer. You used your 
daughter to draw me on; I have used her to 
pay you back. North never wrote to her, or 
dreamed of writing. I wrote his letters, and 
I have her answers, which I shall do what I 
please with. You may go back again and look 
out for another son-in-law. M. LANCASTER.” 

Constance Falkland, when she read these 
words, was at first totally unable to receive 
their significance. She stared down at the 
paper, feeling dazed and stunned. It was 
only when the thought presented itself that 
they must hurry or they would be late for 
Arthur, that she remembered that there was 
no Arthur in the world; and that all her 
hopes and happiness had crumbled together 
like a dream. Her father was raging at her 
side; she did not hear. Life had broken 
sheer off like a precipice that breaks away a 
road. She could not conceive any means of 
going on. The end had come; there was 
nothing before her. So she felt vaguely, and 
stood for a minute or two as we stand once 
or twice in a lifetime, feeling ourselves on 
the verge of something beyond, and waiting 
for a voice, a touch, a something, to beckon 
us over. But the something fails to come, 
and the clouds of the actual enfold us again, 
and our feet draw back slowly and un- 
willingly to the familiar paths. And so 
Miss Falkland, instead of falling struck to 
the earth, walked silently out of the hotel 
beside her father. She had suffered so often 
that she knew how to endure suffering even 
when it was of an unexampled kind. But 
this time the suffering hidden behind her 
impassive face was eating into her very 
heart. Not Asmodeus himself, the keenest- 
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sighted of all the evil spirits, could have 
devised a crueller or an apter torment. 
Proud, reserved, and bitterly conscious of 
contempt, she had wrapped herself in her 
silence as in an armour, and would have 
died sooner than reveal to the cynical world 
a serious or a tender thought beneath. And 
she, she of all women, had been entrapped 
into unfolding to profane, to brutal, and to 
malignant eyes, the inmost treasures of her 
soul. That was the thought that tormented 
her like a fiend. She writhed and winced, 
thinking of her letters in Lancaster’s hands. 
There was nothing in the letters that any 
woman might not be proud to have written, 
and in her heart she was rather proud than 
ashamed of them; yet the thought that 
Lancaster’s eyes had looked upon them tor- 
tured her with shame and anguish. This 
was the pain that stung and rankled. The 
loss of her lover did not at once thus over- 
whelm her. Like all sudden loss it was at 
first veiled by the habit of possession which 
survives the thing possessed. It was only 
by slow degrees that her position in regard 
to North began to grow clear to her. She 
had grown to love him; all her new life of 
a fortnight old, that long new life whose 
fulness lengthened out to more years than 
all the previous three-and-twenty, was 
centred and founded in him. How could 
she teach herself to understand that he did 
not exist, that he had never existed, that she 
had loved the veriest ghost and vapour of a 
man? How could she, when the thought of 
North overflowed all her heart with sudden 
tenderness, remember that the real North 
was a stranger to her? It was a crueller 
and more discordant awaking than if, like 
some maiden of medieval legend, she had 
given herself to a spectre. Her spectre had 
vanished for ever, yet his bodily presentment 
lived and breathed, looked with the same 
eyes, spoke with the same tongue, and knew 
her not. Gradually, as the real North took 
shape before her eyes, she was overwhelmed 
anew by crushing humiliation, He did not 
know, he would never know; but she knew, 
and the knowledge was intolerable. And then, 
beyond these heart-wringing pains she saw 
the blank familiar desert of her old. life 
opening before her. Again and again as 
she journeyed back across France she found 
herself framing the hopeless question, “‘ Why 
is it that we are made capable of suffering 
like this?” 

She was glad to agree when her father 
proposed to give out that the engagement 
had been broken off by themselves. To be 
spared the knowledge of the dwellers in the 
pension was at least some trifling alleviation, 
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and it was the only one granted her. Her 
father, in his wrath and disappointment, was 
by no means free from the common man’s 
weakness of deeming the woman in fault. 
If she had not been so obstinate about 
showing him the letters this would not have 
happened ; de should have known the differ- 
ence, he should have detected the imposture 
at once. Upon this theme he harped, when 
they chanced to be alone, from one station to 
another ; to this he returned as they drove 
from the station to the pension. Arrived 
there, however, he took upon himself the 
explanation of their return, and flattered 
himself that no one could fail of accepting it. 

Miss Falkland walked up the familiar 
staircase, feeling herself broken with fatigue 
and suffering. The room which had beheld 
her joy mocked her ; the green leaves on the 
baleony were witnesses against her ; the sun- 
shine and the blue sky were cruel in their 
indifferent brilliance. She dropped herself 
into a chair. She would have given worlds 
to die, to faint, to pass away from it all, if 
it were only for a few minutes. But there 
is no passing away from our bondage, and 
she had to remain bound among her sorrows 
and know that no friendly hand would draw 
near to set her free. 


III. 


TERRIBLE days of blankness succeeded the 
first shock. Captain Falkland went off on 
some expedition, whose details he did not 
communicate, and his daughter was left 
alone. She had e ased to be an object of 
interest in the pension. Madame Marchand 
no longer looked upon her with smiles, and 
the unpaid rent appeared again in the fore- 
ground. There were moments when, but for 
a certain tenacity that made her stiffen her- 
self to resist the worst that fate could do 
to her, Miss Falkland might have been 
tempted to make an end of all her troubles 
in the blue lake. It would have been so 
easy a thing to capsize a boat, the loss to 
any creature in the world so little. But 
there was something dogged in her nature 
shat resisted the impulse of flight. 

She stood alone, and bore her wounds in 
silence as usual. But the new wounds had 
made her sensitive ; there seemed scarcely a 
word in the world, scarcely a thought passing 
through her mind that did not touch and 
leave a pain. She said to herself, “I shall 
get through somehow,” but she said it as 
we say comforting words toa child in pain, 
and the pain drowns the comfort. 
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One day, ten days perhaps, after her return 
from Paris, she was told, when she came in 
from a walk, that a gentleman was waiting 
to see her. Her first feeling was of shrink- 
ing back. Nothing, it seemed, could come 
to her except to hurt her more. But she 
mastered this, and went up to the little 
salon. She found Arthur North standing 
waiting for her. The blood rushed to her 
face. She felt the bitterest, the most over- 
whelming shame. She paused, unable to 
lift up her eyes, or frame a word. North, 
who had been extremely pale, coloured in 
his turn, and was embarrassed for her almost 
as much as she for herself. But the task 
of putting her at ease gave him power 
to find words. He took the hand that had 
not been offered him. 

“T know,” he said hurriedly, yet with 
extreme gentleness, “that it must be very 
painful for you to see me. I would have 
written, but I was afraid you might refuse 
to let me come.” 

She had recovered herself a little by this 
time ; she advanced farther into the room, 
and saying mechanically, “ Please sit down,” 
seated herself on the sofa. 

North obeyed, and there was a_ brief 
pause, in which he carefully abstained from 
looking at her. 

“T cannot tell you,’ he began with some 
hesitation, “how pained and grieved I am— 
how detestable it is to me—that my name 
should have been used—— ” 

He spoke slowly, and she broke into the 
pause: “ Yes—I know. Please don’t speak 
of it.” 

“ Forgive me, but I must speak of it. Let 
me speak of it all quite openly, this once, 
for both our sakes.” 

He turned his eyes full on her as he spoke, 
and his tones were less constrained than 
those he had as yet commanded. Something 
clearer and freer seemed to come into the 
air with this petition for truthful speaking. 
She made a slight motion of the head. She 
was quite pale now, and self-possessed as 
usual; but as they looked thus at each 
other, North saw how much her face was 
changed, and the marks of ineffaceable 
suffering melted his heart. He drew out a 
packet and laid it on the table before him, 
but kept his hand still upon it. 

“ Those are your letters,’”’ said he. “When 
I heard, which I did very indirectly, about 
all this matter, I went to Lancaster and 
made him give them up—— ”’ 

Here, to his amazement, Miss Falkland 
shrank together, covered her face with her 
two hands, and cried out: “ Don’t! Oh, 
don’t!” He looked at her, not daring to 
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speak, lest he should renew the uncompre- 
hended offence. 

She raised her face and said with effort, 
“ Well—you read them ¢”’ 

“No, no, I did not read them. 
brought them to ask your leave to read them.’ 

She shook her head hastily. 

“T can’t express to you,’ North went on, 
and his voice shook a little, “how touched 
and honoured I feel that you should have 
written me those letters.” 

A slow colour rose in Miss Falkland’s 
pale cheeks, a faint touch of relief and 
gratitude stirred at her chilled heart. 

“T only wish from the bottom of my 
heart,” continued he, “that the letters they 
answered had indeed been mine.” 

She started and looked at 
surprised eyes. 

“Is it impossible that you should try to 
think of them as if they were?” 

She winced and drew back. 

“Let me read these letters; let me read 
them as mine,” begged North. 

Then as she still made no answer, he stood 
up and came across to her. She shook her 
head once more and turned aside her face. 

“Yes, let me read them ; you meant them 
forme. Don’t take away what you would 
have given me. I know I hurt you, now— 
but by and by—after a little time——” 

He ventured to take the hand that lay 
by her side; she did not withdraw it, she 
accepted, he even thought that she returned 
his clasp. Yet, though he was entirely 
unversed in the art and practice of love- 
making, North did not for a moment interpret 
this non-withdrawal into a sign of assent. 

“ How good you are, how kind!” she mur- 
mured while her face was still averted. “ Any 
other man would have killed me with humili- 
ation, but you manage to make it all seem 
better. But no, no, it is impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” demanded North. 
“You have shown me once that you could 
believe in me and trust yourself to me. I 
am the same man that you thought me then. 
[claim it as a right that you should think 
no worse of me.” 

“T don’t. I don’t think worse of you— 
it is not that. But it is not the same—you 
never would have come but for this, you 
never would have thought about me else.” 

“That is true,” North admitted. “TI had 
got out of the way of thinking such things 
possible for myself. But I know now that 
there is a woman to whom it would not 
have been impossible. It is for my own 


I have 


’ 


him with 


sake, not yours, that I come to you. If 
you can tell me that, all the time you wrote 
those letters to me, you felt no affection for 
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me, I'll go away—but if not—You can’t tell 
me that.” 

He bent over her, insisting. 
up and faced him. 

“No, I can’t tell you that. But it was 
not for you. It was all a dream. What is 
the use of talking of it as if it were you? 
You know, Mr. North, in your heart you 
know, that you would never have chosen me 
for a wife. It is ungenerous of you to take 
advantage of a deception. Oh, I know you 
meant it for kindness, but it is ungenerous 
all the same. What must you think of me, 
if you think that I could take you like this?” 

“T think,” said North, very seriously, 
“that you will have spoilt my life for me if 
you don’t. You say I never should have 
thought of you. It is true, I should not. 
But I think of you now. TI shall never 
cease to think of you. You have never 
been out of my mind for an instant since 
I heard of all this. If you knew the 
temptation those letters have been to me!” 

She still stood silent with her eyes cast 
down. Some look of frailness and of youth 
carried him suddenly out of his course, and 
in place of temperate eloquence, he found 
himself uttering a broken cry: “ My dear, 
my dear, let me take care of you!” 

The cry moved her ; she looked up, half- 
alarmed. Tears were gathering in her eyes, 
and her lips trembled. Something in North’s 
face arrested her ; it began to dawn upon her 
that her dream was becoming truth. As 
for North, he had ceased to think, to consider, 
to be cautious; and when the frightened 
eyes looked up at him, everything vanished 
out of the world except the overmastering 
desire to have this desolate girl safe under 
his own shelter. The thought of her had 
grown so close to him in these last few days 
that he forgot how little the case sanctioned 
him, and letting feeling have its way, he 
simply drew her to him in a long embrace, 
and kissed her. She broke out into tears 
and sobbed, ‘‘ You should not, you should 


She stood 


not!’ But she made no struggle to free 
herself, The unspeakable comfort of feeling 


love and sympathy around her was under- 
mining her resolution in spite of herself. 
His kiss had been more convincing than all 
those letters out of the time of dreams. 

North said nothing at all, but held her close 
against him, and let her sob in peace. Then, 
mastering her tears a little, she whispered : 
“ You may read the letters—and then, after- 
wards—if you come back again——” 

The whisper went no farther, and North 
did not feel it necessary to press for a 
conclusion. 

CLEMENTINA BLACK. 














SALMON LEAP AT CARRICK, 


From a Drawing by F. Nort Paton. 
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PART VI. 


Sept. 4.—Another Saturday already ! Our 
days here were numbered. 

I hardly know in what consists the charm 
of Gweedore. It is scarcely picturesque, in 
an artistic sense; has no gloomy glens or 
tumbling streams ; and its one mountain 
Erigal, stands up straight as a sugar-loaf or 
a beehive from the surrounding moor. But 
a charm it has, which we all of us felt, and 
sighed to think how soon we must leave this 
happy valley, full of sunshine and sweet air ; 
which has, to hard workers, the same felicitous 
combination as the Happy Valley of Rasselas 
—that you can get at nobody, and nobody 
can get at you. At not without 
considerable difficulty. 

Which makes its inhabitants, permanent 
or temporary, all the more sociable and 
kindly. Our landlord took as much interest 
in our proceedings as if we had belonged to 
him. And the owner of the salmon fishery, 
a gentleman quite unknown to us, who had 
before offered us his gillie, now benignly 


least, 
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insisted on taking us in his boat on a day’s 
picnic to one of the several islands which lie 
in the bay opposite Bunbeg. 

So off we started under his charge—a 
party of five—minus our artist, who pre- 
ferred duty, midges, and the Poison Glen— 
which he afterwards sincerely regretted ; for 
this was one of the pleasantest days in all our 
tour. Merrily we drove to Bunbeg, stopping 
on the way to see the salmon-leap, which by 
the energy of our friend has been utilised for 
one of the few industries that Donegal can 
boast. Reaching the little quay we found wait- 
ing there, with the same grave, taciturn, but 
kindly air, our guide of two days before-—who 
looked equally surprised to see his unkzown 
guests. We all greeted one another cordially. 

“So you know my friend, John Williams 

manager of my fisheries, magistrates’ clerk 
at Bunbeg, and one of the best fellows going? 
Well done, John. I see you've got us the 
Jessie—a capital boat she is. We'll havea 
splendid sail.” 
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It was splendid. What a fascination—to 
good sailors—there must be in yachting ; 
not your commonplace but convenient steam 
yacht, but a boat with sails ; skimming over 
the water like a bird, first dipping on one 
side and then on the other, and again scud- 
ding, arrow-like, straight before the wind. 
The motion was so steady as well as delightful, 
that even we land-lubbers thoroughly enjoyed 
it ; and wished, granted the same conditions, 
that we could have sailed on and on—say to 
the North Pole! 

But we didn’t. After a few tacks we 
glided safely into a narrow channel between 
the islands of Gola and Umphin—on the 
latter of which we landed. 

One can easily understand the superstitious 
feeling which has left, on our northern coasts 
especially, so many “ Holy” islands, chosen 
as hermitages, monasteries, or burial-places. 
This little rocky dot in the midst of the wild 
sea, so small that in ten minutes you could 
walk over it from end to end; uninhabited, 
except by sea-birds, and without a trace of 
any human visitant—was a most attractive 
place. Seaward the rocks seemed to rise to 
a considerable height, but towards the land 
they sloped down in little dells covered with 
the richest grass, and which in spriug must 
be full of flowers. Westward there was an 
ascent across the top of a natural archway 
or bridge, from which you looked down— 
a dizzy depth—at the waves which came 
tumbling in and recoiling—beating their 
way as they had beaten it for uncounted 
centuries through the hard rock. A place 
which no one who had ever loved a scramble 
could resist. It was like the days of one’s 
youth, to stand on this slender bridge and 
watch the boiling waters below, and then look 
over to the opposite island of Gola, and to the 
glittering sea beyond. And rather hard it 
was to descend by the green slope aforesaid, 
in the midst of which bubbled out a tiny 
spring—where on earth can this fresh water 
on small rock-islands come from ?—and sit 
and eat a comfortable, ordinary lunch in front 
of that lovely picture framed by the natural 
archway. 

John Williams, who with two other men, 
had been left to beach the boat, soon joined 
us, and gave us all the information he could 
about the island, which was little enough, 
for Umphin, like Skull Island, seems to be 
without a history. But he was very strong 
on the subject of the Spanish ship, again 
pointing out the place where he was certain 
she lay, since at low water she was so near 
the surface that the fishermen declared they 
could have stood upon her hull! and the 
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rusty anchor had been seen, not only by 
himself, but by an old woman still living at 
Bunbeg. 

Nothing could shake his testimony on this 
point, but we could get no more out of him 
as to Skull Island. He told us “a young 
gentleman ’”’ had been there sketching it, and 
had found “the person,” as he persisted in 
calling our skeleton. He did not tell us 
what the young gentleman, our artist, had 
told us already —that John Williams had 
stood gravely by and let it be found, without 
hinting that we had dug it up and carefully 
re-buried it only the day before. Probably 
other tourists may go through the same per- 
formance—unless some of them may pause 
lest the ghost that was once a living 
man, should follow them with Shakespeare’s 
malediction : 


“Curst be he that moves my bones.” 


John Williams’s individuality interested 
me much. He was, he had told me, of 
Welsh parentage, born on Rathlin Island. 
He had lived all his life in these parts, 
where, being a Protestant and a magistrates’ 
clerk, he was a sort of representative of 
the “law and order ”’ Consequently he 
had his enemies—especially among poachers. 
3ut the courage and daring of the man, his 
employer told me, were wonderful. He was 
literally afraid of nothing. In his duty as 
manager of the salmon-fishing he often had 
torun great risks. Once, seeing some poachers 
throwing a net across the stream, he jumped 
right into it and allowed himself to be dragged 
ashore—when he found himself face to face 
with six men. But they were unarmed, and 
he had his revolver. He pointed it at them 
and they ran away. John did not follow 
them, having no wish to harm them, but 
contented himself with marching off with 
the net on his shoulder—which, being a 
costly thing, he knew would effectually 
prevent more poaching for many a day. 

Though well on in life, his physical strength 
and activity are unabated. Missing him for 
a minute or two from the conversation, I 
suddenly saw him half-way up the rock, to- 
wards the archway, climbing with a rapidity 
and seeming recklessness that made me 
shiver. 

“Oh, he has gone after that plant you 
noticed. Don’t trouble yourself about him, 


side, 


he is as sure-footed as a mountain goat—all 
They scale the rocks as boys 
Bravo, John!”’ as he 
descended with the plant in his hand—one I 
“This lady thought 


our men are. 
after sea-birds’ eggs. 


had never seen before. 
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you were killing yourself. That was a good 
climb, though, You're a young man still, I 
see.” 

John smiled, and accepted my thanks with 
great indifference. But I determined never 
again to notice curious plants that grow on 
precipices. 

After this—safely guided—we did a deal 
of climbing ourselves. Ascending to the 
highest point in the little island, and finding 
there a ledge of rock, like a sofa, only a 
trifle harder, we all sat down to contemplate 
the sea-view, only ending with the horizon. 
There is always something solemn in the 
bright blankness of a sea without ships. 
We were involuntarily 


“ Silent as on a peak in Darien.” 


until John Williams, who had seated himself 
a little way off, with his usual air of respectful 
independence, pointed out two or three little 
black dots tossing about on the water. 

“ Look, sir, there are the curraghs. 
Sligo steamer will be round shortly.” 

And then we heard about these curraghs 
—boats of canvas stretched over wicker, 
something like the leather-covered coracles 
of the ancient Britons—which are used for 
fishing, and for carrying fish to and from the 
steamboats that sail periodically, at a safe 
distance, round this dangerous coast. Soon 
we perceived the slender line of smoke which 
indicated that the Sligo steamer was coming 
round the point—of Owey Island, I think 
they said—or the end of the Isles of Arran, 
which have been so much written about in 
the newspapers, and where I would much 
have liked to go, but it would have been an 
expedition perfectly fmpracticable. 

What a strange, wild scene it was! We, 
sitting aloft on this solitary place, and the 
cluster of boats rocking below, waiting 
for the little steamer that was their one 
link to commerce and civilisation. As if in 
contrast to it all, the gentlemen proposed 
that we should fancy ourselves on the grand 
stand at the Derby, and have a sweepstakes 
—the prize being a packet of chocolate-——to 
be won by whoever guessed correctly the 
time when the steamer would reach a 
certain point nearest to us. Great laughter 
and joking there was. when the Barbarous 
Scot, who might be “Old Time” himself in his 
remorseless accuracy and punctuality, sat, 
watch in hand, proclaiming not only minutes, 
but seconds, as the little vessel steamed on. 

“She has stopped! No! Yes, she has— 
for the boats are all gathering round her. 
Now—who has won ?” 


The 


I think it was the Brown Bird—but no: 
understanding the mysteries of the nobk 
science of betting, I cannot say. However 
we laughed a good deal, and ate the chocolate, 
and examined the steamer with a spy-glass 
—wondering much if it was examining us, 
and what it thought of the sight—seven 
human beings sitting, like a row of sea- 
gulls, on the topmost rock of this uninhabited 
island ! 

Very childish it all was, and yet very 
pleasant. Years hence, when the young 
folks are grown old, and the old folks—well ! 
never mind that, it may be pleasant still to 
remember that lonely peak of Umphin Island 
and the little Sligo steamer creeping silently 
across the empty sea. 

We sailed back, or rather rowed—for the 
wind had gone down, and we might other- 
wise have been hours in getting home— 
sailed through a very fine sunset glow, against 
which the ridges of rocks, fringed with 
a line of solemn-looking sea-birds, were 
sharply defined. Also another island—where 
were the remains of a gallows upon which an 
Irish king is said to have been hanged; 
nobody seems to have died comfortably in his 
bed in those wild days. Then we skirted the 
outside edge of Skull Island, where a small 
boy sat on a ledge fishing, at the imminent 
risk of his life. 

“But they will do it,” said John calmly 
—he had boys of his own. “ Very likely he 
can swim like a fish—they all can.” 

“ Yes—they are a hardy lot, and a fine 
lot about here,” said our host, who was an 
Englishman, but had grown familiar with 
the place and the people, among whom 
he spent so many months—and so much 
money—yearly. He seemed popular too, 
There cannot be a greater mistake than to 
suppose the native Irish hate the English. 
Theoretically——and in the aggregate—perhaps 
they do, when hatred is forced upon them ; 
but individually, and when the individual 
behaves himself as “a man and a brother,” 
he will almost always find himself received 
as such. Here, as elsewhere, it must be a 
tender hand as well as a strong and firm 
one which has any power to guide a race 
turbulent and impulsive by nature, as un- 
trained as wild horses, and yet a race equally 
noble, and equally capable of being made 
valuable, instead cf dangerous, to the com- 
munity at large.! 


1 Some time after, I received a letter from 
our kindly host of this day, in which he says: “‘I 
have lately found in the island of Owey a much more 
remarkable place than the natural archway you saw. 
It is a small, nearly land-locked bay, with one entrance 
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Sunday, Sept. 5.—Was a day of perfect 
beauty and perfect rest. We drove to church 
for many miles across the moorland, through 
a village or little town, as it would be con- 
sidered here, meeting group after group going 
to chapel in their Sunday best—the frieze petti- 
coat, the bright-coloured shawl, and generally 
another little kerchief tied over the head. 
The men too were decently clad, and the 
demeanour of all was quiet and sedate—as 
of people who respect themselves, and rever- 
ence their Maker and His Day. Such a 
number of them too—considering the sparse 
population. It seemed as if every man, 
woman, and child had felt it a duty to go to 
mass—Cclean and tidy—this Sunday morning ; 
proving how enormous is the influence of the 
Catholic clergy, for good as well as for evil. 
Alas, that so many of them should misuse it ! 

After a day spent among friends—a day 
which, looking back upon it, seemed all sun- 
shine and sweetness, freshness and flowers, 
for we were in the garden most of the time, 
we saw, in returning, the same family groups, 
sitting by the roadside on the moor, or 
chatting outside their cabin doors. They 
just glanced up as we drove past—nothing 
more. There was nothing of the wild pursuit 
of tourists by child-beggars—and grown-up 
beggars too—and nothing of the fierce scowl 
at all supposed well-to-do people, which I had 
been told we should find in this land ripe for 
revolution. And though they were as poor 
as poor could be—a poverty which our English 
poor could hardly realise—they all looked 
respectable ; a word which implies more than 
at first appears, since a man who is worthy 
of respect must first respect himself. They 
would have been a problem to many English 
who pass rash and harsh judgments upon 
Ireland. 

And so we watched the sun set, on a 
scene that while I write rises vividly before 
me, the endless miles of moor and bog—we 
had grown to think bog-land beautiful— 
the long chain of distant mountains, dyed 
all colours in the evening light. It was 
our last evening at Gweedore. 

Monday, Sept. 6.—And a very black 
Monday too. At breakfast time the rain 
fell in such torrents that we thought we 
should have to upset all our plans and stay. 


through an arch of rock, then an open channel, then 
a grand obelisk, a strange natural imitation of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle. As nearly as our rough calculating 
instruments could say, its height above low water is 
eighty-six feet. I intend to photograph it, and will 
send you a copy.” 

Evidently, there is still a great deal to be discovered, 
by enterprising minds and active bodies—in and 
near Gweedore. 
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We looked outwards on the soaked garden 
and inwards to the streaming courtyard, 
called into council Paddy the fisherman, who 
gave the truly oracular opinion, “ Maybe, 
sir, itll rain all day, an’ maybe it won't.” 
Our kindly landlord sympathised, but he too 
was perplexed, since if we did not go this day 
he could not send us the next, when every 
horse and car was requisitioned for the con- 
secration of the Marble Church—the bishop 
being expected here to-night. 

At last some of us saw, or thought they 
saw, a break in the clouds, a lull in the rain, 
and urged departure. So we departed. 

I thought then—I think still—that it was 
a pity. Travellers should always leave a 
margin for weather. It would have been 
wiser to wait for a good day, and then do 
the whole journey between eight in the 
morning and eight at night, which, with 
one relay of horses and a rest half way, is 
easily possible. From Gweedore to Carrick 
is scarcely less than fifty miles, but it is a 
fifty miles of such remarkable scenery as 
can be met with nowhere else on the British 
Islands. Its utter desolation—far greater 
than even between Letterkenny and Gweedore 
—strikes one as something incredible, con- 
sidering it is actually only twenty-four hours’ 
distance from London, the heart of the civil- 
ised world. 

With a wrench we tore ourselves from 
peaceful Gweedore, followed by a heap of 
good wishes, which fate scattered, Jove-like, 
into empty air! We had scarcely crossed 
Crolly Bridge, and were turning to look our 
last upon Gweedore River, when the oldest 
and most anxious-minded of us meekly sug- 
gested, “that it was beginning to rain 
again.” Of course the idea was scouted 
indignantly—at first. Then, those who had 
waterproofs began to put them on, and those 
who had hats likely to spoil secluded them, 
and sported woollen caps instead. Umbrellas 
were dispensed with for a while—they shut 
out the view, and though pleasant to your- 
self, are apt to drip unpleasantly on your 
neighbour. In fact, I would suggest to 
travellers in Donegal that a good cloth water- 
proof—not one of those horrible shiny things, 
in every fold of which lurks a pool of water 
—a hood, and a long Scotch plaid over the 
knees, are better than any umbrella. 

We saw our fate before us, and spent the 
first half-hour in disbelieving it, the second 
in fighting against it. Then we accepted it, 


with a noble cheerfulness which I must say 
never flagged during the whole of the thirty- 
five miles. Fortunately, we had a waggonette, 
not a car, so that our feet were warm, and 
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being face to face we could laugh together at 
our misfortunes. As we did laugh, mile after 
mile, catching sunshine from the mutual 
good-humoured acceptance of tribulation, 
which is the very heart of pleasant com- 
panionship in travelling. 

But it could not be called a good journey, 
or a lively road. First came a slight ascent, 
crowned by a “village”—a few wretched 
cottages, at whose damp doors stood one or 
two women “so withered and so wild in 
their attire” that they ‘reminded us of 
Macbeth’s witches. Then a dreary inlet, or 
rather several inlets of sea, with sandy 
vegetation—Annagary Strand. Across it 
moved a dark spot, which we soon saw was 
a man on horseback, taking a short cut, half 
riding, half swimming his horse, to the 
opposite point. He was the only human 
interest we had for miles, and we watched 
him with much curiosity, thinking of Edgar 
Ravenswood in the last pages of the Bride of 
Lammermoor. But ten times wilder than 
any scenery of Scott’s is this of Ireland. 

The Rosses, into which we had now entered, 
is a district which for desolation has no 
parallel in the British Islands. Bounded by 
the sea on one hand, the Derry-Veagh 
Mountains and lesser hills on the other, its 
extent is equal to an English county— 
Rutland, for instance. A single road crosses 
it, to a single village—Dungloe ; but beyond 
this, no maps indicate it, no guide-books 
describe it. I wish I could! I wish, instead 
of driving through in pelting rain, and seeing 
it by glimpses from under umbrellas, I could 
have walked it on my own two feet—young 
feet, alas! they needed to be—the fourteen 
miles to Dungloe, and the twenty-two more to 
Glenties! What a treat for an energetic 
pedestrian—for the road is very good, and 
on either side of it opens out a world of 
wonder! Bog, moor, boulder, tiny mountain 
tarns, where heaps of trout are said to lurk, 
ignorant of rod or fly, and everywhere a 
solitude absolutely unbroken ; an interminable 
wavy ocean of land, as empty and pathless as 
the sea. 

He was a bold man who first planted in 
this wilderness the tiny town of Dungloe. 
For a town it is, and must have been for a 
good many years. The hotel we stopped at 
had large, old-fashioned, well-built sitting- 
rooms, and a long gallery of bedrooms, not 
uncomfortable, apparently. We got a good 
meal—of excellent fresh eggs, milk, bread 
and butter—also a piano, which was made to 
discourse excellent music while we rested; so 
far as we could rest, with the longest half of 
our journey yet to come. And then, under 
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the joyful hope that it would be fair—for it 
really had ceased to rain—we again went 
out into the wilderness. 

What a glorious wilderness it was! 
What a sky arched over it! Grey still, but 
brightened with patches of amber and rose, 
colouring the distant mountains, and reflected 
in every tiny lake. Our artist longed to 
stop and paint, but we might as well have 
left him like Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island. And besides, grand as it was to look 
at, the scenery was too diffused and mono- 
tonous for the pencil. Or, indeed, for the 
pen. No description is possible. I can only 
say, Go and see. 

We sat and gazed, siientuy almost, for I know 
not how many miles. In truth, one ceases 
to count miles here. They seem a variable 
quantity. One can half believe the story 
told to our artist that the milestones are 
carried along in a cart, and wherever one of 
them drops out, there it is set up. I can 
remember no special point in the landscape, 
no more than I could in the Atlantic Ocean 
—had I ever crossed it, which, alas! I never 
shall do now—until the carriage stopped at 
the top of a sharp descent ; so sharp that we 
all voluntarily turned out, and saw below 
us a pretty little village and a pictursque 
river, the Gweebarra, rushing over rocks and 
boulders into Gweebarra Bay. 

Here, at last, would be a lovely place to 
halt at ; but halt we dared not, for the light 
was fading fast. Skirting the village, though 
not entering it, the road wound up again 
into another stretch of monotonous moor, 
except that even the heather gradually ceased, 
giving place to continuous masses of great 
boulders and smaller stones, thrown together 
in the most fantastic way. Never, except 
on the top of the Alps, have I seen such a 
total absence of any green thing. “ Desola- 
tion of desolation” was written upon all 
around. And then somebody said: “ Look 
at the west!” 

Alas! the colours had all faded out, and a 
black after-sunset cloud—the sort of cloud 
one knows only too well in mountainous 
countries—was rising, minute by minute, 
covering the luminous sky. Very grand it 
was, with its trailing skirts gradually blotting 
out the horizon and coming nearer and nearer 
till it was down upon us. 

I have been in a storm on the top of St. 
Gothard, soaked to the skin. I have faced 
in Highland glens tempests so wild that one 
had fairly to sit down on the ground, draw 
one’s plaid over one’s head and wait till it 
was over. But I never remember sueh rain as 
this rain—not a downpour but a deluge, not 
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a wind but a hurricane. It came sweeping 
along with a kind of fiendish howl, as if to 
say, “I have you now!” And truly it had, 
All idea of scenery went out of our minds ; 
we became absorbed in the one thought of 
protecting ourselves, and others. Sometimes, 
when little streams of water came trickling 
down our own backs, or our neighbours’ 
noses, and there was a mild suggestion that 
umbrellas might be slanted so as not to be 
blown away, and to deposit their tiny 
cataracts outside instead of in the carriage, 
we broke into a hearty laugh at our mis- 
fortunes. But no one suggested that we 
had brought them on ourselves, and that by 
the exercise of a little patience and common- 
sense we might now have been peacefully 
sitting in our cosy parlour at Gweedore. 

“ Just think of this time yesterday, when 
we were walking in that sunshiny garden, 
gathering ‘the last rose of summer,’ which 
was far from ‘blooming alone’—and eating 
peaches from the wall!” 

Incredible—yet true. And I wish to 
state the fact as a warning to travellers. 
The present day, the present hour, is all you 
‘an count upon as to weather, and perhaps 
a few other things, in Ireland. 

At last our driver, who had sat like a 
stone, the rain running down him and 
dripping off him, turned round. 

“It’s only two miles now to Glenties.” 

Never was news hailed with «re delight. 
And though it took fully an hour to drive 
those long two miles, and when we got there 
we found neither fire nor food attainable for 
nearly an hour more, still, we had a roof 
over our heads and were thankful. 

Two of us had been at Glenties before; 
this was our second visit. As for the third 
—well ! 

We spent fourteen hours in that memor- 
able town—or village, or whatever you like 
to call it. - But they are over. Let us not 
chronicle them. The good folks did their 
best—and so did we. 

Sept. 7.—Ardara (the accent is on the 
last syllable), where we found ourselves at 
ten next morning—of course, an exceedingly 
and aggravatingly fine morning—is a very 
pretty place. At what exact point the 
district called the Rosses is supposed to end 
I know not ; but after Glenties its peculiari- 
ties cease. It becomes fertile and green. 
Its desolation changes into cultivation, not 
of a very high type—first-class farming is 
unknown in Ireland, where if Nature does 
little, man does less. A patch of oats, a 
field of potatoes, a turf ridge for fence, and 
@ fallen tree or an old ladder: balanced on 
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two heaps of stones to serve for a gate, this 
is what one continually finds. Irish ingenuity 
uses anything for any purpose, just as it 
comes to hand ; and Irish laziness generally 
leaves it there. To expect the luxuriant 
pastures, hay-meadows, harvest-fields, and 
above all, the neatly-kept hedgerows of 
England, or the highly-cultivated straths of 
Scotland, would be idle. Yet there are little 
oases here and there, and Ardara seemed to 
be one of them. 

Glenties, the haunt of a few fishers and 
“commercial gentlemen,” anciently called 
“bagmen,”’ who are extremely welcome and 
valuable visitors in this far-away region, is 
not at all suited for tourists. Nothing can 
make it anything but—Glenties. But Ardara 
—which is very picturesque in itself, and close 
on the borders of a most picturesque country 
—would, if it had a first rate hotel, be such a 
centre of travelling, that it might command 
its own custom. 

How many shops Ardara boasts I will not 
undertake to say. But I can answer for 
one good baker, of whom we purchased the 
lunch we had not dared to risk in Glenties ; 
a capital loaf, divided into slices, which the 
said baker proposed to cut with a hammy 
knife—a pot of marmalade, and a spoon to 
eat it with, which gleamed like silver, price 
one penny. Our driver assured us we should 
find “plenty of wather” in the mountain 
streams, and we had several travelling cups. 
So thus luxuriously provided against all 
emergencies, we started afresh ; in the best 
of spirits and the brightest of sunshine. 

Glen Gesh, which is not far from Ardara, 
is one of the sweetest glens I ever saw. 
Sweeter, perhaps, from the contrast its peace- 
ful beauty was to the desolation we had 
passed through the day before. We ascended 
for a mile and a half in gradual windings, 
between two smooth slopes of fertile land. 
The bottom, vividly green, was sprinkled here 
with busy groups, making and carrying what 
seemed excellent hay. Hay in September 
sounds strange ; but we found it often still 
left in the fields. Every turn in the road 
made a picture, framed between these two 
verdant sides, of the distant Rosses, and 
the mountains beyond—so different from 
yesterday! If we had only waited for the 
sunshine of to-day! But perhaps after all it 
was best. We should otherwise never have 
realised the intense dreariness, the awful 
solitude of those not far-distant places which 
to some of our fellow creatures are “ home” 
—the only home they know, and to which 
they cling with a tenacity that to outsiders 
is utterly incomprehensible. 
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On the top of Glen Gesh we sat down to 
eat and drink, blessing the little mountain 
stream and the baker of Ardara, and looking 
back on a view which I can see still with 
shut eyes, and remember as one of the visions 
which we carry away with us—for ever. 
After that the country grew less interesting, 
and more civilised. There came a village 
and a schoolhouse. We had seen, in the 
very heart of the Rosses, a tumble-down 
cabin, over the door of which was painted in 
straggling letters, “ National School.” But 
this one was a good-sized cottage, and out of 
it poured at least a dozen healthy-looking 
children—bare-footed, bare-headed, but with 
clean faces and sturdy brown limbs. Nothing 
strikes one more in Donegal—or, indeed, 
throughout Ireland—than the exceeding 
wholesomeness of the children. Ragged they 
may be, thin, and half-starved, but they are 
seldom either crippled or diseased. They 
can run like hares, and spring like wild cats ; 
they look up at you fearlessly with their 
big, bright, Irish eyes, and grin at you with 
their dazzling white teeth, till you laugh in 
spite of yourself, and they laugh back again, 
as if, in spite of all this misery, life were a 
capital joke. 

Half-a-dozen of these—the young genera- 
tion of Ireland, of which, alas! hundreds are 
drafted off weekly to America and the 
Colonies—followed us for a mile or more, 
tempted by the remnants of our lunch, 
especially the marmalade-pot, and a news- 
paper, thrown out of the carriage for mis- 
chief, and eagerly seized by one urchin, as if 
he had never seen such a thing in his life 
before. Then we left them behind and 
hastened on towards Carrick. For the day 
was already darkening, and the mountains, 
which again began to rise round us, were 
misty with approaching rain. 

Down it came, blotting out hills, glens, 
sea— we knew we must be near the 
sea. How many lovely views we missed I 
cannot tell. We had to take all on faith. 
And when we arrived like drowned rats at 
Carrick—of which we had heard such glow- 
ing accounts that we had made it the climax, 
and end, of our expedition—we felt that, in 
spite of all the allurements of scenery, a 
warm fire, a good dinner, a cosy parlour, and 
a capital piano, are no small items in the 
aggregate of human felicity. 

Wednesday, Sept. 8.—Here I again hesi- 
tate whether or not to cross the sacred line 
which ought always to divide public from 
private life. But the Musgraves of Carrick 
are so widely known, and have been so much 
talked about and written about, that I shall 
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hardly do harm in mentioning them, and our 
personal experience of them; they being 
hitherto unknown to us. 

Rising this morning to a day so doubtful 
that we held an after-breakfast council as to 
what we should do—if we could do anything 
—there was announced a visitor ; an elderly 
gentleman, hale and hearty, the raindrops 
glistening on his grey frieze shooting-coat. 
and pleasant, rosy face—who gave us “ wel- 
come to Carrick.” He was Mr. John 
Musgrave, head of a well-known Belfast 
firm, and eldest of a large family of brothers 
and sisters, all unmarried, who had been 
reported to us as using their large income in 
doing ‘‘a power 0’ good,” 

A good many years ago, being accidentally 
at Carrick, he and his brother took a great 
fancy to the district ; bought land, built a 
shooting-lodge, then bought and enlarged the 
little inn, adding acre to acre as opportunity 
offered, until now they own the whole 
country-side, and are among the large land- 
owners whom the preachers of the doctrine of 
“three acres and a cow” so much decry. But 
what have they done with their land! They 
have built cottages upon it; made roads 
through it, which cost thousands of pounds, 
and then assigned them over to public use ; 
have helped to get the harbour repaired, and 
the fisheries re-started; have instituted 
various inland industries, besides employing a 
host of people, and giving them steady wages 
through hard times. In short, they have 
done all that clever business men, with their 
hearts in the country, could do to benefit it. 

Of course, they have had their calumniators 
—requiring to fight inch by inch against 
the ignorance which resists any improvement, 
and the prejudice which is always ready to 
discover an ill motive rather than a good 
one. They have had to cast their bread upon 
the waters, with the certainty of not finding 
it, even after many days. But*they have 
gone on from year to year, succeeding or fail- 
ing, as might happen, yet always undismayed. 
“The Musgraves”’ are known and respected 
all over Donegal. 

Much of this we had already heard; 
during the next few days we saw it with our 
own eyes. 

“Well, and what shall I show you? If 
you don’t mind a wetting—we never do at 
Carrick—the salmon-leap will be splendid 
in this rain. And then you can drive down 


to the harbour and the coastguard station. 
We must wait a fine day for Slieve League, 
whether you go there by land or sea.” 

Now Slieve League was one of the places 
I had visited fifteen years before, and one of 
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the chief aims of my present visit was to 
see it again. It is a*grand mountain—we 
saw from our parlour window its huge black 
shoulder, down which the rain came sweeping 
in misty clouds, then clearing off for an hour 
or so, and then beginning again. One of 
its sides is, to sea-ward, a sheer precipice of 
perpendicular rock. You may walk to the 
edge, or creep on all-fours if your head fails 
you, and look straight down two thousand feet 
to the boiling waters below. I did it then, 
and have never forgotten the sight. I meant 
to do it again, and also, what must be a 
picture equally grand, to take a boat—only 
possible in very calm weather—and look at 
the cliffs upwards from below. 
Mr. Musgrave at this suggestion shook 


his head, but cheerily—he seemed a man 
who would take everything cheerily. “No 


Slieve League to-day, I think ; but to-morrow, 
or the next day, to give this storm time to 
abate—you might try a boat ; I'll manage it 





for 
you. 
Mean- 
time, you 
can do the 

harbour. 
And I should like to take you to a cottage 
where they are finishing a web of frieze— 
like this coat of mine—the best thing possible 
for our climate, for it never lets the wet in, 
and never wears out.” 

Of course we went. There has been much 
talk lately about Irish cottage industries, so 
solidly useful as well as dainty and beautiful. 
If English people could but see the cottages 
out of which they come, and the appliances 
for their manufacture! A cotton or cloth 
factory, with its perfect machinery and its 
clever “ hands,’”’ educated therein from child- 
hood, is one thing ; an Irish cottage loom is 
quite another. When I looked at the small 
cabin and its five busy workers—two men 
and three women, the latter sitting silent 
over most delicate embroidery—I wondered 
at the humble means which resulted in such 
anend. Whether the Irish peasant has the 
accuracy, persistency, and biddableness—to 
coin a word—requisite for the making of a 
good factory hand, is an open question ; but 
decidedly he has a head that can work for 
itself, and think for itself, with very satis- 
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factory results. Here again—as I watched 
these poor folk, labouring on with such small 
appliances, there was borne in upon me a 
sense of the great capacity of the Lrish race, 
if only it could be put to some practical use. 

The river, varying enormously in size, 
according to weather, runs down from Carrick 
village to the sea, between a perfect forest 
of Osmunda ferns, and over a pretty salmon- 
leap. Thither we went—in waterproofs and 
under umbrellas—Mr. Musgrave in his grey 
frieze being nobly independent of either. And 
then, in a pause of rain, we drove down to 
the harbour and pier he had told us of ; which, 
during hard times, had been built by Govern- 
ment to provide work for starving men, and 
to assist the fisheries of Teelin Bay. Close 
beside it, on a little rocky hill, kept as neat 
as a garden, was the coastguard station 
and its tiny “look-out.” Thence one of 
the men descended, to help us up the steep 
path. 
“Yes,” he said, “ that’s the harbour, and 
the little pier with the boats—very good 
boats too, if they were ever washed and 
looked after. ‘The fishermen will stand, day 
after day, watching us wash ours, but they 
never do it themselves. They just hang 
about, as you see them now-—talk, talk, talk. 
If you’re wanting any of their boats, ladies, 
you'd better think twice ”—with a significant 
sniff—“ you mightn’'t like it.” 

The man was English, evidently ; and his 
look-out—built of the solidest material, and 
with the smallest of windows, so as to resist 
storms, compared to which the one we 
now sheltered from must have been mere 
child’s play—was as clean and tidy and in as 
good repair as English hands, and sailors’ 
hands, could make it. We all “snuggled” 
therein, for our friend seemed pleased to 
welcome strangers, and still more so to 
discover that his native place was only a few 
miles from that of the Brown Bird and the 
Violet ; so that he knew their name and all 
about their family. He had his little boy 
beside him—clean and wholesome-looking, in 
the neatest of clothes, indicating a careful 
mother. 

“Yes, my wife’s English too. She belongs 
to Southampton. She found it a great change 
coming here, where she’s got not a soul to 
speak to, and can’t go shopping” (shopping 
indeed! at Slieve League!). “But she’s 
reconciled to it now. It’s a healthy place, 
and the people here are not bad folks—if 
they’d only be a little more tidy.” 

We noticed the perfection of tidiness and 
cleanliness in his look-out. 

“Ay, ay, we're obliged to keep things 
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ship-shape, for the inspector may be down 
upon us anyday. He goes his rounds, giving 
no notice beforehand, and hears any com- 
plaints we have. We are not kept many 
years in one place—if it’s a place like this 
we couldn’t stand it. And we mostly have 
our wives and children with us”—patting 
kindly the flaxen head that hid behind him, 
‘“He’s shy, ladies—he sees almost nobody 
here—but he'll mend by and by.” 

As no doubt he will—for he was a fine 
little fellow. May he grow up into one of 
those picked men who form our coastguard— 
whose dull daily life is almost as heroic as 
the deeds which now and then colour it 
with a glow of self-forgetful courage that 
revives one’s faith in human nature—the 
human nature which has the divine element 
at its core after all. 

On this and the following day we heard a 
good deal about the fisheries. Of course, 
contradictory accounts. One was, that no 
fishing worth speaking of was to be got; 
the finny family, always a capricious race, 
having deserted their old haunts, or been 
driven away by the trawlers, so that it is 
necessary to go after them fifteen or twenty 
miles out to sea; which, for want of proper 
boats, the fishermen dare not do. The opposite 
side insists that there are plenty of fish to be 
caught, but no men skilful enough, or indus- 
trious enough, to catch them ; that though 
Government has built harbours and piers, 
and even given boats and nets, the boats lie 
idle, the nets hang rotting beside the cottage 
doors, 

Probably the real truth lies between these 
two opposite versions of it. That the 
fish have migrated farther from the coast, 
and the fishing requires greater skill, and 
better appliances than are forthcoming, is 
tolerably sure. A recent Government Com- 
mission gives unquestionable statistics on the 
subject. Reporting of Killybegs—only a few 
miles distant from 'Teelin—it says :— 

‘‘Mackerel appeared in great quantities 
and remained during July, August, and 
September, but a few only were caught, 
owing to the scarcity of nets. Lobsters and 
crabs were in great abundance. Soles were 
never caught at all till the trawlers came. 
It is impossible to calculate the enormous 
loss of fish for want of the proper means of 
capture.” 

Yet the report goes on to record :—“ Loans 
to fishermen (of six counties) during the past 
ten years ending Dec. 31, 1884, £28,000. 
Repaid, £20,062. Out of 264 applications 
for grants to construct or improve boat-steps, 
piers, harbours, fifty-four were inquired into 
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and fifty-five reeoommended. The cost being 
roughly estimated at £193,000.” 

After this who shall say that England 
refuses to help Ireland, or that Ireland never 
days her debts? Alas! if the politicians of 
both countries would cease talking and act ; 
if the people would give up wrangling and 
work ; if the upper classes would show an 
example to the lower, instead of censuring 
them for not possessing virtues which for 
centuries their betters have.too seldom exem- 
plified—thrift, order, carefulness, reticence of 
language, uprightness of life, and, above all, 
Christian charity—then indeed there might 
be some hope for Ireland. 

Sept. 9th.—We woke up to the wildest 
storm. Slieve League in the distance looked 
black as Acheron. Down the road leading 
to Carrick village the rain swept in a deluge. 
Opposite, two or three men were trying to 
save the poor remainder of a hay-stack, half 
of which, though it was tied down with 
ropes, had been already blown away. At 
8 a.m. everything outside seemed hopeless, 
but at twelve there was a break in the 
cloud, a lull in the wind and rain, and 
presently Mr. Musgrave appeared. 

“Get your lunch as quickly as possible. 
I have brought my car and ordered another. 
I want to take you to Muckross. It will be 
fair. Oh, yes! it is sure to be fair.” 

His sanguine energy was too much for us. 
We meekly obeyed, and were soon under 

ray; whither we knew not, but every- 
where was interesting. 

Muckross is a rocky peninsula forming one 
of the horns of the little Bay of Killybegs, 
which is included in the grand half-circle of 
Donegal Bay. We drove to it along the 
high mountain road above the salmon-river, 
which runs into the sea at Teelin. This 
road, planned and carried out by the Mus- 
graves at their own expense, in a time of 
great distress, and then made over by them 
to the Government, is one of the finest 
imaginable. Every few yards of it gives a 
different view of mountain and sea. The 
country it winds through, though so grand, 
is not desolate like the Rosses. Every now 
and then we passed a small holding—cottage, 
potato-garden, and a field or two, sometimes 
with a cow on it—and in one instance we 
saw a woman industriously shaking out hay 
with her two hands, which is the Donegal 
fashion of “ tedding.” 

And then, in the intervals of saying “ How 
grand!” “How beautiful!” of which one 
sometimes wearies a little, and turns from 
nature to human-nature, I gathered much 
information, in which, as in most other 
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instances, I carefully avoid identifying the 
facts with those from whom I heard them. 
But that I did hear them, from reliable 
sources, and have recorded them accurately, 
I must ask my readers to believe. 

“They are a fine race, these Donegal 
peasants?’’ I said, as when we stopped two 
big, strong men came forward to hold the 
horses, and each offered a brown, dirty, 
friendly hand, not only to those they knew, 
but to me, the stranger. 

“Not a finer race under the sun; honest, 
sober, moral, intelligent. Most of them, 
besides their farm-work, do their own build- 
ing, thatching, and weaving. Little money 
is current among them—they exchange butter 
and eggs for the few articles they want at 
the shops. Many of them never stir all 
their lives from the spot where they were 
born, but some go over to America as 
pedlars, make a little money, come back and 
sink it in land. ‘The ‘land-hunger’ is an 
ineradicable passion in the Irish heart.” 

“And the ‘love of the sod’ its strongest 
emotion ?” 

“Yes, because our Irish farms are not 
like your English ones. Here, the tenant 
generally has built his own house, reclaimed 
his own land ; consequently he feels as if he 
had a right to it, and clings to it in a way 
incomprehensible to your English peasant. 
When his children grow up he subdivides it 
among them, and as there is seldom any 
industry possible outside the farm, they 
cannot live upon it. The land will not 
support its population—they must emigrate 
or starve.” 

“ And how about evictions?” 

“ A good resident landlord will avoid evic- 
tions if possible. He can generally distinguish 
between those who can’t pay, and those who 
won't pay, and act accordingly.” 

Seeing how stalwart and healthy-looking 
were the men we met, in spite of all their 
rags, I asked about that great curse of a 
nation—drunkenness ; remarking that ex- 
cept at Ballycastle fair I had not seen a 
single drunken man in Antrim, Coleraine, 
or Donegal. 

“No; asa rule they don’t drink much— 
except at fairs, which occur far too often. 
The first day is for buying and selling, the 
second for amusement—when the girls come 
from miles round for shopping and dancing. 
There’s plenty of fun going—but it is decent 
fun. The worst sins of our people here- 
abouts are poaching and illicit whisky-making. 
If on the mountains you meet a man with a 
gun, or see signs of a hidden ‘still’—well! 
perhaps you had better—look another way !” 
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I might have owned to unlawful sym- 
pathies—inasmuch as I never could quite 
understand why the fowls of the air and 
the fish of the water should not be public 
property, or why a man should not make 
his own whisky as well as his own soup, 
if he chooses—but these heterodox ideas 
were suddenly quenched by our reaching 
Muckross. How, having exhausted all 
available adjectives in painting previous 
pictures of this splendid coast, shall I do 
this one? 

A long narrow tongue of land, ending in 
sea-weed covered rocks—most difficult walk- 
ing—and a ledge, where we at last sat down 
—the wind made it impossible to stand 
—with the black outline of Slieve 
League before us, and close at our feet 
the enormous Atlantic rollers pouring 
in, dashing themselves into a deluge 
of spray, and scattering spin-drift in 
large white flakes for many yards. 
Close by—strange relic of past gener- 
ations-—was a small heap which we 
were told was a Danish fort, but 
nobody seemed to know much about 
it. The roar of the waves, the fierce 
north-westerly wind, which was like 
battling against a stone wall, the 
leaden-grey sky, the wild “ white 
horses” that kept leaping 
up even in the 
comparatively 
sheltered 
Donegal Bay 
—one of the 


























the combined effort of holding on and 
keeping dry. 

Nobody seemed to mind it, least of all our 
good friends in the grey frieze ; who explained 
to us with unabated cheerfulness that this was 
“only the equinox,” and after a week or so 
of it would come the Donegal summer, the 
finest time of all the year. “ But,” viewing 
the waves that rolled in mountains high, 
against the entrance of Teelin Bay, “ you'll 
not be able to see Slieve League from a boat 
to-morrow.” 

The Celt is not a coward—nor, if taught 
to work, is he either a dunce or a sluggard, 
especially out of Ireland ; but in it, what with 
its soft enervating southern, and tem- 
pestuous northern climate, he has a 

good deal to fight against. These 
things ought to be considered in giving 
him the comprehending sympathy 
without which there can be no true 
justice. I gave it, in degree, to the 
poor fellows who were hanging about 
the pier, in compulsory idleness. Oh! 

that there could be put into them a 

little of the thirst for work, and the 

love of it—which has carried the 
stolid Saxon triumphantly into every 
corner of the world! 

Sept. 10.—And a tempest still. 

Well for us that we were so 
snugly housed, with comforts 

that justified all we had 
heard of Carrick Hotel. 
Manfully, and 


. womanfully, 
finest bays in GOON we faced 
Ireland, with se oc : “. our woes. 
its single ~ —. The shiny 
smallisland ; “Fy ST. COLUMBA'S CROSS. macintoshes 
lying flatas { From a Drawing by F. Nort Patox. so objection- 


a fish on 
the surface 
of the water—all make up a scene which, 
if we never see it again, we shall none of us 
ever forget. 

We had scarcely time to take it in, before 
the angry clouds above Slieve League 
warned us we had better think of departing. 
So, hurrying past Muckross village—two 
or three cabins huddling under a cliff, 
where the peninsula joins the mainland—and 
refusing the universal hospitality of “a 
dhrink of milk ’”’—such delicious milk it is 
too !—we remounted our cars. 

A mile or two more, retracing the same 
coast road, which at every turn took a new 
aspect of dreary sublimity, and the storm 
was down upon us. The picturesque was 
forgotten, and all our energies absorbed in 


able for driving— 
since every fold 
involved a waterspout— were invaluable 
for walking. Hats being impossible, and 
umbrellas a delusion and a snare, the Bar- 
barous Scot produced a welcome store of 
Tam o’ Shanters, which he distributed all 
round ; and very nice the merry young faces 
looked under them. Even I, in a costume 
emulating the witch of Endor, at last followed 
the rest out into the storm. 

Close by was the open door of the Catholic 
Chapel ; why are not our Church doors 
always open? We entered, the Violet and 
I, and found it a handsome, simple building, 
still unfinished. Service had been carried 
on at a side altar, which was decorated with 
two large white figures, in much better taste 
than the tawdry shabbiness one often sees. 
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Ladders and tools were lying about, and a 
young workman was busy at the rails of the 
high altar, which were tasteful specimens of 
woodwork. He looked up with a civil “ Good 
morning,” and we began talking. He was 
very intelligent, and his English, though 
sometimes a little foreign in construction, was 
exceedingly pure. 

‘Yes! it’s beautiful wood, ma’am : wreck- 
age—often a lot of it comes ashore here, 
mahogany, walnut, and pine ; and is bought 
very cheap, as Father” (I forget his 
name) “bought this. He thinks it should 
be painted, but I'd like varnish better.” And 
we here had an eager discussion, ending 
decidedly in favour of varnish. Pleased at 
our interest he became confidential. “It'll 
be a fine chapel when it’s done, ma’am,” 
looking round the really handsome building. 
“T come and work at it every day; but I’m 
not a Carrick man—I’m from Ardara. Ye'll 
have seen Ardara ¢” 

We gratified him by admiring the place, 
and he launched out in praise of it; of the 
capital inn it had, with divergencies to the 
landlord and his family history. His earnest, 
intelligent enthusiasm over his work, and 
his simple confidence that we shared it, 
touched our hearts, and though we never 
learnt his name nor anything about him, we 
carried away a good remembrance of the 
young workman of Ardara. 

“National school!” said the Violet, 
pointing to an extra large cottage behind a 
potato garden, over the door of which this 
was inscribed :—*“ Let us try it. We shall 
be under a roof, anyhow.” 

And without prejudice let me say that 
among ‘the many schoeolroofs I have been 
under, in England and Scotland, I never 
found a better shelter for the young genera- 
tion, mentally and bodily. A warm, well- 
ventilated, wholesome room, filled but not 
crowded with children of all sizes and ages, 
boys and girls together: but kept in perfect 
order by the master, and one or two elder 
girls as monitors. 

They looked surprised at our sudden 
entrance, but the master came forward with 
true Irish politeness, and when I explained 
that we were strangers who took much 
interest in education, he called up a class, and 
tested it in two out of “the three Rs ”— 
reading and writing—-most satisfactorily. 
Then he asked us to take another class our- 
selves, and I heard them read, verse and verse 
about, Southey’s poem of Zhe Holly-tree, the 
meaning of which, when questioned, these 
little barefooted, bright-eyed brats had taken 
in I found with surprising quickness. Then 
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I sent them on imaginary map-journeys 
half over the world; they travelled intelli- 
gently, and showed a familiarity with the 
surface of the globe, which, in this minute 
corner of it, was very creditable to their 
teacher. 

He told me he had been here fifteen years, 
so that he must have come to Carrick asa 
mere boy, and these were his first scholars’ 
children. They came, he said, from some 
distance round ; though there is generally a 
National school within two or three miles, 
all over Ireland. Many brought their little 
brothers and sisters, for warmth and safety, 
if not for schooling. 

“They don’t harm us,” he said, looking 
over kindly to a group, you could not call it 
a class, of small, ragged, but perfectly clean 
rolly-polly creatures, the eldest of whom could 
not be more than three years old. “They’re 
good children, and their elders take a deal of 
care of them.” 

He told me his chief trouble was that he 
could not keep his scholars long enough at 
school. Their parents, many of whom spoke 
only Irish, saw no good in English, or in 
any learning, and wanted them at home, the 
boys for farm work, the girls for knitting. 
Still, they do contrive to learn something, 
and their bright, intelligent faces, big round 
arms and legs contrasted vividly with the 
pale, skinny, wizened, gin-poisoned children 
that one sees in a London Board School. 

The Irish National Schools are, I learnt 
afterwards, almost exclusively due to, and 
guided by, the Roman Catholic half of the 
population. These had demanded a purely 
secular teaching, while the Protestants insisted 
on a religious (and Protestant) education, 
consequently the scheme fell to pieces. The 
Catholics took it up and carried it through 
—though, by Government rules posted up in 
every schoolroom, the teachers are bound 
not to interfere in any way with either politics 
or religion. Therefore, though as I after- 
wards heard, the schoolmaster cf Carrick is 
a rigid Catholic and a vehement Home-Ruler, 
I conclude he does not force his opinions 
upon his young flock any more than he did 
upon me, and will cherish a kindly recollection 
of the two stranger ladies who went away 
as anonymous as they came. 

Rain—rain-—all day long. A faint pause 
in it took our artist out in search of work— 
and us of pleasure—along the road to Malin 
Head, which the Barbarous Scot, who pro- 
tests that he enjoys dreariness, found quite 
to his mind. More to our minds was the 
bright turf-fire, and the social evening, when 
we made the very best of things, and went 





to bed 
with a 
glimmering of 

hope—for there 

were at least three 

stars visible over 

black Slieve League— 
to awake in despair. 

For—at 6 a.m. on Saturday, 

Sept. 11—the rain was raining 

faster than ever. Our first news 

on descending, was that our good land- 

lord’s hay-stacks had been carried clear 

away down the river, together with three 

sheep and two cows—I will not vouch for 

the numbers, which grew in every repetition. 

“We shall never get to Slieve League— 
anyhow she won't!” was the remark, with a 
reproachful glance, as if I were to blame for 
the weather in this place which I had brought 
them so far to see. 

I did what I could; keeping up all day a 
cheerful fire and countenance ; seeing to the 
periodical drying of waterproofs, which hung 
in a long row, like Blue Beard’s wives; and 
suggesting the blessings—not universal—of 
a roof over our heads, a warm room, and a 
good dinner. And though it is difficult to 
keep one’s temper under such circumstances, 
I wish to put it emphatically on record that 
we—the whole six of us—kept ours. 

Sunday, Sept. 12.—And our last--for in 
two days our tour must end. Truly, in Irish 
weather as in French politics, nothing happens 
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but the unexpected—for we rose to a day 
of perfect calm and heavenly sunshine! 

While we stood listening to the chapel 
bell, watching the long stream of decently 
clad people going to mass—and considering 
whether, in the absence of other worship, we 
should not go in and say our prayers with 
them—a message came from the Musgraves 
saying that the car would come round and 
take us to the Protestant church at Glen 
Columbkille. So we went: along the same 
road by which we had driven towards Malin 
Head, but what a difference! The grey 
moor and black bog were bright with sun- 
shine ; the long dark mass of Slieve League 
was tinted with all sorts of mountain lights 
and shadows; turning off to the right we 
came upon a very picturesque road, and by 
and by we reached the glen, with a pretty 
chureh nestling in its heart; semi-circular 
hills ending in abrupt cliffs, sheltering it on 
three sides, and on the fourth a bright out- 
look across the shimmering sea. We had 
forgotten all the storms and blasts of the 
week—the world was beautiful as ever. 

Glen Columbkille is one of the endless 
memorials of that remarkable man who has 
left the impress of his character on both 
Treland and Scotland. St. Columb’s Bed, a 
ruined tower on the headland opposite, and 
forty “stations” marked with crosses within 
the glen, mark where the saint had been. 
The old church—the foundations of which 
were discovered in digging a grave—was also 
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probably built by him, but except the name, 
no tradition remains of it. Nor of another 
curious “ find,’’—a subterranean passage sixty 
feet long, and consisting of three chambers, 
which a workman’s crowbar, struck into 
the ground and disappearing, recently brought 
to light. Its entrance, near the church-door, 
is now closed, but could easily be opened 
again for the investigation of archeologists. 

The simple service over, and the congre- 
gation of about twenty people having melted 
away, we lingered in the sweet quiet church- 
yard—dating, no doubt, from St. Columba’s 
time ; for several very ancient crosses and 
fragments of tombstones were placed over 
the dead of later generations. And among 
many nameless graves was one beside which 
it was impossible to stand unmoved. It was 
that of the young lieutenant, who commanded 
the Wasp, and was drowned with most of 
his crew, off Tory Island a few years ago 
—obeying orders, which some people said, 
ought never to have been given. The simple 
head-stone, recording only his name, age, and 
manner of death, looked white and fresh 
among the grey old graves—like a new 
grief among long-forgotten sorrows. 

“Yes, it was a sad story,” said the clergy- 
man, showing it to us. “His body drifted 
ashore not far from here. We knew it at 
once by the uniform. The men who found it 
had to carry it two hundred yards up the 
face of a steep cliff—then they fetched me. 
The coastguard brought a coffin ; we put him 
in it just as he was, and I buried him.” 

“ And his friends?” I said, for it is they 
one thinks of—the possible mother or sisters 

-or dearer still. 

“They put up this.stone, you see. And 
they were here not so very long ago, staying 
a few days in the glen. It is such a pretty, 
quiet spot.” 

“Yes,” I said, and did not ask who “ they’ 
were, or indeed any more questions. It was 
all over now. Only twenty-two! But no 
man’s life is too short when it ends while 
doing his duty. 

I asked about the “ stations.’ 

“There is one,” said the clergyman, point- 
ing to a little hillock with a broken cross, 
before which two women knelt in absorbed 
prayer ; then rose, and taking no notice of 
us at all, threw their plaids over their heads 
and quietly went away. We passed them 
afterwards far down the road—walking 
gravely and silently. Both were young, and 
each had a rather sad face, as if there was 
something on her mind—one of those 
burthens that we all have to bear. If we 
‘an lay them down anyhow, anywhere—even 
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at the foot of an old broken roadside cross— 
is it not well? 

The way home was by Malin Head, past a 
lovely little bay, a coastguard station, and a 
few cottages, one of which was pointed out to 
us as being, for half a summer, the hermitage 
of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., where, in 
his simple enjoyment of everything, he made 
no end of friends. Not far off were some 
“ giants’ graves,” as they are called here- 
abouts—huge cromlechs, each with a double 
or single circle of upright stones round it ; 
slowly vanishing, alas! as the farmers use 
them for cottage walls and fences. How- 
ever, as they now come under the shelter of 
Sir John Lubbock’s bill for the preservation 
of ancient buildings, there will still be some 
archeological treasures left in Donegal. 

Our party—not antiquaries—took more 
interest in a salmon-ladder made in the river 
which ran through the glen to the sea; and 
in a poor horse, seen struggling in the bog. 

“1 know who he belongs to,” said the 
coachman coolly, as if it were an every day 
occurrence, “ We'll hurry on, and send 
them with ropes to pull him out.” Which 
charitable deed was done, even though it 
was the Sabbath day. 

And what a Sabbath! to the very last 
glimmer of sunset light, which reddened 
even the far east! I went out to catch it, 
and to inquire after the fate of the horse. 

“He's all right ma’am,” said a cheery- 
looking woman, standing at her door with 
two chubby boys, and she explained that the 
owner was “up the mountain,” but that a 
man and girl from the next cottage had gone 
and dragged the creature out. We had a 
little more talk, during which the boys broke 
into a broad grin of recognition. “ Ye'll 
please to excuse them, ma'am, but ye spoke 
to them at the school.” 

Another family group, also enjoying its 
Sunday idleness, sitting on a turf-bank by 
the roadside, struck me so much that I 
stopped to speak to the smallest of them, 
an elf about four years old, who told me her 
name was “ Mary,” and kept fingering my 
clothes, repeating to herself, “ Nice lady ; 
nice gown ! nice bonnet!” and (complacently 
patting it) “nice hand!” She had probably 
never seen gloves before. Her family—father, 
mother, and two big sisters—watched her 
proceedings with evident pride. They all 
looked so happy, so respectable, so far re- 
moved from public-house loungers and flaunt- 
ing village girls, that I could believe entirely 
what had been told me a few hours before. 

“Tf the priests teach many bad things” (the 
speaker was a woman, and a rigid Protestant), 
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“they teach one good thing—purity. The 
very poorest manage to keep up in their miser- 
able cottages a wonderful modesty. They 
marry early, and live honest lives. Seldom 
does a husband desert his wife, and a lapse 
before marriage is among our girls a thing 
almost unheard-of.” 

Any one who knows what is the social 
condition of almost all English and Scottish 
villages, will rate this fact at its just value 
in the present moral vitality and possible 
moral future of Ireland. 

Yet she has her sins, original or invented. 
Which shall I call one sin in the shape of 

















two hares, carried by our 
artist and an accidental 
companion, a police 


inspector, 
who just then 
met me. 
They had 
been over / 
Slieve 
League, 
where they saw two men with 
guns, who dropped the hares 
and ran; so they brought the 
booty to the lord of the soil. Poaching, and 
on a Sunday too! What vice! But that 
vice, which, descending from the higher 
classes to the lower, ruins a nation 
in body and soul, cuts out the heart 

of its strength, and makes it from 
head to heel one festering sore, that 

vice at least does not belong to 
Ireland. 

Our artist, who had spent the whole day 
on Slieve League, spoke of it with enthu- 
siasm. He had seen many a mountain, but 
none finer than this. Its sea flank, with 
the gigantic perpendicular cliffs; its dizzy 
One Man’s Path, its long purple shoulder, 
with the little hollow where lay hidden the 
solitary lough, were all magnificent. 

* You must go to-morrow ; drive to Bunglas 
and walk the rest of the way. It’s difficult, 
but not impossible. The cliffs would be 
grandest from below, I think; but no 
boat could live there till the sea is quiet. 
Still, they are splendid from above. Such 
forms, such colouring! You will so enjoy 
it.” 

I knew I should. Our last day would be 


the climax of our tour. And in that happy 
delusion we all went to rest. 

Monday, Sept. 13.—Shall I call it Black 
Monday! For six blanker faces than ours 
at breakfast could not readily be found. 
Indoors, was a dull dampness which made 
everything feel clammy to the touch. Outside, 
it was an “even down pour.” Not a storm; 
there was no wind to blow the clouds away 
and make you feel that though raining cats 
and dogs one minute, it might possibly begin 
to clear the next. No; it was a quiet, 
determined, deliberate deluge. Hour after 
hour it went on; the sharpest, most san- 
guine eye could not detect one break in the 
leaden sky, one lull in the continuous flood. 

We did not speak, or argue the question ; 
we just sat down in silent despair. Some 
of us tried to work, asif by not thinking 
about it we should make the rain 
stop; and then we gave in 
entirely. After fifteen years 
of waiting and wishing to 

see Slieve League 


a 
/ 
c . iA ONE MAN'S PATH— 


SLIEVE LEAGUE, H 


From a Drawing 
by F. Nor. Paton. 


once more, after sitting for nearly a 
week at its very foot, after having brought 
my companions from the far end of 
England by my description of its beauties, 
we must go away and leave it unvisited. 
They were young, they might come again 
some day, but I? Old as I am, I could 
easily have added a drop or two to the 
deluge outside. Only, like poor Ophelia, we 
had “ enough of water.” 

Well, who can fight against Fate? We read 
and talked, eagerly, recklessly, upon several 
of the ethical subjects with which we were 
wont to beguile the time ; every one expres- 
sing his or her opinion with a ferocious 
candour that left us all in exactly the same 
mind as we were at first ; but conversation 
flagged, and spirits likewise. At last about 
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3 p.m. the Barbarous Sect could stand it 
no longer. 

“ Let us go to Slieve League, even if it’s 
under umbrellas and in waterproofs.” 

The Brown Bird, who has pluck enough 
for anything, seconded the motion, and was 
followed, with a trifle less eagerness, by the 
Violet and the Wild Irish Girl. Our artist, 
notable for caution and courage alike, allowed 
that the expedition though not pleasant, was 
possible, and of course sacrificed himself 
upon the altar of chivalry with a cheerful 
countenance. 

“You'll not see much, I fear, but you'll 
see something, and anyhow you can say you 
have been.” 

So they started, the whole five, in costumes 
suited to the occasion, but which even now 
I laugh to think of, as I see them in my 
mind’s eye setting off heroically from the 
hotel door. Only five; for if advancing 
years have their drawbacks, they at least 
teach us one thing. to “ consume one’s own 
smoke,” as a friend of mine pathetically puts 
it, and not to burthen other people by 
attempting to do what one knows one cannot 
do. These two maxims I beg to offer as the 
experience of a life-time:—“ Do all that 
you can, for as Jong as youcan.”’ And then, 
“ Accept the inevitable.” 

The party came back, just before night- 
fall, soaked to the skin, and with boots that 
must be seen to be believed, but in the best 
of spirits. Nobody had been drowned, or 
lost in a bog, or blown off a cliff. And 
they had seen all they could and done all 
they meant to do; had crawled to the cliff’s 
edge and looked down the two thousand feet 
to the angry sea below; had traced the thin 
line of “One Man’s Path,” though to risk it, 
slippery with wet, would have been madness ; 
and these had descended through sheets of 
driving rain, the mighty shoulder of the 
mountain. 

“Very few tourists will see Slieve League 
as we saw it,” was the consolation in which 
they proudly ‘hugged themselves. And I 
quite agreed with them. If, as they dilated 
on the wonderful grandeur of the spot, and 
how even under those sad circumstances they 
would not have missed seeing it on any 
account, I felt a lump in my throat, knowing 
I must go away without seeing it, perhaps 
the sensation was pirdonable. 

Sept. 14..-What should we do with happi- 
ness that comes too late? Most of us have 
known such a thing, and its acute pain. 
Shall we sit down and cry over it? or grin 
and bear it? or make believe we don’t 
really care for it? or, just pass it by in 
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silence? I often think there is nothing 
sadder, or braver, than that couplet of Mrs. 
Barrett Browning’s— true alike of small 
things and of great :— 


—* Judge the length of the sword by the sheath’s : 
By the silence of life, more pathetic than 
death’s.” 


This day, the day of our departure, was 
the end of the equinox, the beginning of the 
Donegal summer, and of weather glorious 
beyond telling. And yet—we had to leave; 
and we left. 

Of course, I might have made what is 
called “a great fuss,” upset everybody’s 
plans, inconvenienced about a score of people, 
and stayed. But our tour had lasted a whole 
month, and it was not wholly for pleasure 
but for use. I had never meant to give 
exhaustive descriptions, or to make a Blue 
Book of facts, but to write what would 
interest people and allure them to go and 
investigate the country for themselves. 
Therefore, since all the rest had seen Slieve 
League—some in sunshine, some in storm 

—-I did not feel it mattered much whether 
I myself saw it or not. So I resisted all 
kindly offers of a boat on the sea, or a pony 
on land, an expedition to Malin Head, and 
a picnic at beautiful Glen Columbkille. Our 
artist was to stay behind and “do”’ all these 
things ; which he did—as his work shows. 

One spare hour I spent in being piloted 
by a benevolent friend through Carrick fair 

—dodging the horns of the little Donegal 
cows, and patting on their soft white backs 
the pretty Donegal sheep, whose wool is the 
finest in the world. And then the cars came 
to the door, and our tour to an end. At 
least, so far as I shall write about it, for the 
same evening we passed into private life. 

But our last drive together, from Carrick 
to Killybegs, and from Killybegs on to 
Donegal and Lough Eske, was one dream 
of loveliness from beginning to end. If, 
as we heard, the Sligo steamer—the same 
that we watched from Umphin Island on her 
weekly voyage to Derry—should begin calling 
regularly at Teelin Bay for Carrick, it would 
open up to tourists a portion, unrivalled in 
beauty and in interest, of that Unknown 
Country which I have here tried to make 
known. 

The state of things which it has taken 
centuries to fall into, may—I was going 


to write must—take centuries more to 
cure. I offer no opinions and suggest no 
remedies. But while it is folly to cover with 


court-plaister a running sore, or to ignore 
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with ridiculous optimism evils that every- 
body knows to exist, it is equally fatal to 
believe those evils irremediable. And with 
nations as with individuals, you must see 
them, understand them, and, in a sense, 
love them, before you can expect to amend 
them. 

England would be mad indeed to shut her 
eyes to the black cloud which overhangs 
Ireland, and the social upheaval now con- 
vulsing her from end to end. Her poverty, 
some say, is at the root of this; and much 
of it is inevitable. Nothing could ever make 
her a rich country. Her long stretches of 
green fertility are balanced by equal quanti- 
ties of bare mountain and almost useless bog ; 
and her mild, moist climate, while adding to 
the outside beauty of the country, tends to 
enervate its inhabitants. It is a well-known 
saying that an Irishman will work well any- 
where—except in Ireland. 

Then too—I own it with bitter regret, but 
I must own it—Ireland is a century or two 
behindhand in civilisation. I do not speak 
of luxury, which in a comparatively poor 
country is impossible. But the notion of 
comfort—of making the best of whatever 
one has, of mending what wants repair, of 
removing what is unsightly, and adding to 
usefulness prettiness—all this seems to be 
totally absent from the ordinary Irish mind. 
As for the lower classes, they require to be 
taught the commonest things, exactly like 
children, and—who teaches them ? 

The priests do it to a great extent. They 
exercise an influence which is enormous, 
both for good and ill. Some are truly the 
fathers of their flock—knowing all their 
wants, sympathising with all their miseries, 
and keeping them up to a standard of 
domestic purity which, as I have said, is 
almost miraculous ; beyond that of any other 
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country in the world. And there are priests 
who are mere “firebrands ;”’ low-born and 
half-educated, narrow with the narrowness 
of ignorance, and fierce with unrestrained 
passions ; for if culture teaches nothing else, 
it teaches self-control ; who instead of closing 
only widen the gulf between the upper 
and lower classes, so that neither can under- 
stand the other. And England misunder- 
stands both. 

Yet, whatever outsiders may say or think, 
the Celtic race is intrinsically a noble race ; 
free from many modern vices, even while 
clinging to some barbaric sins. You may 
hate it, but you cannot despise it ; and you 
cannot live among it, even while seeing all 
its errors, without feeling your heart warm 
to it, and to its enormous possibilities of 
good. If our legislators, ere dealing with 
Ireland, would first take the trouble to know 
Ireland, it would be a curious study, well 
worth the pains of the new generation which 
will have to sit at Westminster. 

The word brings to my mind an 
incident I saw this year in a Westminster 
omnibus, just opposite the Houses of Puarlia- 
ment. <A little crippled girl was getting 
out very feebly, all the other occupants of 
the vehicle looking on, but nobody doing 
anything, till a burly countryman jumped 
out, saw her safe across the perilous street, 
and on to the pavement, and returned to 
his seat. Somebody observed: “ Poor little 
creature !” 

“Ay,” said the man, rather shame-faced 
at his own deed, but still determined to 
brave it out. “ But a ’andful of ’elp,’—he 
had not an “h” in his vocabulary—“a 
’andful of ’elp is worth a cartload of pity.” 

It is to put a similar idea into the heads 
and hearts of English people that I have 
written this book about Ireland. 


The Author of “ Jonn Hatirax GENTLEMAN.” 

















i" ons" o’er true Roman way our horses sound, 
Grevius would kneel, and kiss the sacred ground. 
On either side low fertile vallies lie, 

The distant prospects tire the travelling eye. 

Through Bridport’s stony lanes our rout we take, 
And the proud steep descend to Morcombe’s lake. 

As herses pass’d, our landlord robb’d the pall, 

And with the mournful scutcheon hung his hall. 

On unadulterate wine we here regale, 


And strip the lobster of his scarlet mail. 
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We climb’d the hills, when starry night arose, 
And Axminster affords a kind repose. 

The maid subdu’d by fees, her trunk unlocks, 
And gives the cleanly aid of dowlas smocks. 
Meantime our shirt her busy fingers rub, 


While the soap lathers o’er the foaming tub. 





“Gnd gives the cleanly ad of towlas SOCKS * 


From a Drawing by HucH THomson, 


We rise, our beard demands the barber’s art; 
A female enters, and performs the part. 

The weighty golden chain adorns her neck, 
And three gold rings her skilful hand bedeck ; 
Smooth o’er our chin her easy fingers move, 


Soft as when Venus stroak’d the beard of Jove. 
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From a Drawing by Hucn Tuomsox. 


Now from the steep, ‘midst scatter’d farms and groves, 
Our eye through Honiton’s fair valley roves. 

Behind us soon the busy town we leave, 

Where finest lace industrious lasses weave. 

Now swelling clouds roll’d on; the rainy load 
Stream’d down our hats, and smoak’d along the road; 
When (O blest sight) a friendly sign we spy’d, 


Our spurs are slacken’d from the horse’s side; 
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For sure a civil host the house commands, 
Upon whose sign this courteous motto stands,— 
“This is the ancient hard, and eke the pen; 
Here is for horses hay, and meat for men.” 


How rhyme would flourish, did each son of fame 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tromson, 


Know his own genius, and direct his flame! 
Then he, that could not Fpic fights rehearse, 
Might sweetly mourn in Elegiac verse. 

But were his Muse for Elegy unfit, 


Perhaps a Distich might not strain his wit; 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tomson. 


If Epigram offend, his harmless lines 

Might in gold letters swing on ale-house signs. 

Then Hobbinol might propagate his bays, 

And Tuttle-fields record his simple lays ; 

Where rhymes like these might lure the nurses’ eyes 
While gaping infants squall for farthing pies. 

“Treat here, ye shepherds blithe, your damsels sweet, 


For pies and cheesecakes are for damsels meet.” 
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Then Maurus in his proper sphere might shine, 
And these proud numbers grace great William’s sign ;— 
“'This is the man, this the Nassovian, whom 


I named the brave deliverer to come.” 
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From a Drawing by Hucn Taomsoy, 


But now the driving gales suspend the rain, 
We mount our steeds, and Devon’s city gain. 
Hail, happy native land !—but I forbear 


What other counties must with envy hear. 


Joun Gay. 
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FARJEON. 


BOOK THE SECOND (continued). 


VI. 


course of which Emilius 
related his version of what 
had passed between him 
and his ill-fated brother 

I use the phrase to give 
expression to my meaning, 

4 but indeed it is hard to 
say to which of the brothers, the living or the 
dead, it can be applied with the greater force 
—took place in private, only the accused and 
the magistrate, with a secretary to write down 
what was said, being present. The magistrate 
in his conversations with Doctor Louis and 
Gabriel Carew, did not hesitate to declare 
his belief in the prisoner's guilt. He de- 
clined altogether to entertain the sentimental 
views which Doctor advanced in 
Emilius’s favour—such as the love which it 
was well known had existed between the 
brothers since their birth, the character for 
gentleness which Emilius had earned, the 
numberless acts of kindness which could be 
set to his credit, and the general esteem 
which was accorded to him by those among 
whom he had chiefly lived. 

“My experience is,” he said, “that all 
previous records of a man’s life and character 
are not only valueless but misleading when 
the passions of love and jealousy enter his 
soul. They dominate him utterly ; they are 
sufficiently baleful to transform him from an 
angel to a demon. He sees things through 
false light, and justifies himself for the com- 
mission of any monstrous act. Reason 
becomes warped, the judgment is distorted, 
the sense of right-doing vanishes; he is the 
victim of delusions.” 





Louis 


Doctor Louis caught at the word. “The 
victim !”’ 
“Will that excuse 
magistrate severely. 
Doctor Louis did not reply. 


asked the 


crime?” 


“No,” said the magistrate, “it aggravates 
it. Admit such a defence, and let it serve as 
a palliation of guilt, and the whole moral 
fabric is destroyed. What weighs heavily 
against the prisoner is his evident disin- 
clination to reveal all he knows in connection 
with the hours he passed in the forest on 
the night of his brother's death. He is con- 
cealing something, and he seeks refuge in 
equivocation. When I accused him of this 
his confusion increased. I asked him whether 
his meeting with his brother was accidental 
or premeditated, and he was unable or un- 
willing to give me a satisfactory reply. He 
made a remark to which he evidently wished 
me toattach importance. ‘There are matters 
between me and my brother,’ he said, ‘ which 
it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, for 
an unsympathetic person to understand.’ ‘I 
am such a person,’ I said. ‘ Undoubtedly,’ 
was his reply ; ‘you are seeking to convict 
me out of my own mouth of a crime I did 
not commit.’ ‘I am seeking to elicit the 
truth, I said. ‘Have these mysterious 
matters between you and your brother of 
which you speak any bearing upon his 
death?’ Observe, that out of regard for 
the prisoner’s feelings I used the word death 
instead of murder; but he me. 
‘They have,’ he said, ‘a distinct bearing 
upon his murder.’ ‘ And you cannot explain 
them to me?’ I asked. ‘I cannot,’ he 
replied. ‘You expect me, however, to place 
credence in what you say?’ I asked. ‘I do 
not,’ he said; ‘it is so strange even to me 
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that, if you were in possession of the par- 
ticulars, I should scarcely be justified in 
expecting you to believe me,’ After that there 
was, of course, but little more to be said on 
the point. If a criminal chooses to intrench 
himself behind that which he is pleased to 
call a mystery, but which is simply an absurd 
invention for the purpose of putting justice 
off the track, he must take the consequences. 
Before our interview was ended it occurred to 
me to ask him whether he intended to persist 
in a concealment of his so-called mystery. 
He considered a little, and said that he would 
speak of it to one person and to one person 
only. Upon that I inquired the name of the 
person, saying that I would seek him and 
send him to the prisoner. Enmilius refused 
to mention the name of the person. Another 
mystery. As you may imagine, this did not 
dispose me more favourably towards him, 
and I left him to his meditations.” 

“Having,” said Doctor Louis, “a thorough 
belief in his guilt.” 

“There is not a shadow of doubt in my 
mind,” said the magistrate. 

“You once entertained an esteem for 
him.” 

“True; but it only serves to prove how 
little we really know of each other. This 
mask that we wear, and which even in 
private we seldom remove, hides so much!” 

**So much that is evil?” 

“That is my meaning.” 

“You are growing pessimistic,” said Doctor 
Louis sadly. 

“Late events and a larger experience are 
driving me in that direction,” replied the 
magistrate. 

“Have you any objection to granting me 
a private interview with Emilius?”’ 

““ None whatever. You have but to name 
your own time.” 

“May Mr. Carew see him also?” 

“If he wishes.” 

In this conversation Gabriel Carew had 
borne no share. This was due to an absolute 
fairness on Carew’s part. Prejudiced as he 
was against Emilius, he was aware that he 
could say nothing in favour of the accused, 
and he did not wish to pain Doctor Louis by 
expressing what he felt. When the magis- 
trate left them Doctor Louis said, “The one 
person to whom Emilius is willing to confide 
is either you or myself.” 

To this view Gabriel Carew did not sub- 
scribe. In his remarks to Doctor Louis he 
touched lightly but firmly upon the instinctive 
aversion which, from the first, he and the 
brothers had felt towards each other, and 
said that this aversion, on the part of Emilius, 
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must have been strengthened rather than 
modified by the opinions he had felt it his 
duty to express with respect to Emilius’s 
dealings with Patricia. 

“But he behaved honourably to her,” con- 
tended Doctor Louis, and endeavoured to win 
Carew to a more favourable judgment of the 
unhappy man. He was not successful. 

“There are sentiments,’ said Carew, 
“which it would be folly to struggle against. 
Emilius was always my enemy, and is still 
more so now. If he wishes to see me I will 
goto him. Not otherwise.” 

Shortly afterwards Doctor Louis had an 
interview with Emilius. 

“T thought you might come to me,” said 
the prisoner, but he refused the hand which 
Doctor Louis held out to him. “ Not till I 
am free,” he said, “and pronounced innocent 
of this horrible charge.” 

“You will be—soon,” said Doctor Louis 
with inward sinking, the evidence was so 
black against Emilius. 

“‘T scarcely dare to hope it,” said Emilius 
gloomily. “A fatality dogs our family. It 
destroyed my father and his brother ; it has 
destroyed Eric ; it will destroy me.” 

“Under any circumstances,” said Doctor 
Louis not pursuing the theme, “I should 
have endeavoured to see you, but there is a 
special reason for my present visit. The 
magistrate by whom you have been examined 
informed me that there is a certain matter 
in connection with this deplorable event 
which you will disclose to one person only. 
Am I he—and should you make the dis- 
closure, is it likely to serve you?” 

“T was not quite exact,” said Enmilius, 
‘‘when I made that statement to the magis- 
trate, in answer to a question he put to me. 
There were, indeed, two persons in my mind 
—but you are the first, by right.” 

“ And the other—is it Gabriel Carew?” 

“Yes, it is he—though I doubt whether 
he would come of his own free will. He 
bears me no friendship.” 

“He is an honourable upright man,” said 
Doctor Louis. “Though you have not been 
drawn to each other, as I hoped would be 
the case, I am sure he would be willing to 
serve you if it were in his power.” 

“Does he believe me to be innocent?” 
Doctor Louis was silent. “'Then why should 
he be willing to serve me? You are mis- 
taken. But it is not of this I wish to speak. 
What I have to disclose will be received with 
sympathy by you, who knew and loved my 
poor father, and who are acquainted with all 
the particulars of his strange story. Related 
to any other than yourself it would be 
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regarded as the ravings of a maniac, or as a 
wild and impotent invention to help me to 
freedom. For this reason I held my tongue 
in the presence of the magistrate.” 

“ Before hearing it,’ said Doctor Louis, 
“T ought to say that, though I am groping 
in the dark, I can understand dimly why you 
would not confide in an officer of the law. 
But I cannot understand why you should be 
willing to confide in Gabriel Carew. I speak 
in the light of your belicf that Carew bears 
you no friendship.” 

“1 cannot explain myself to you,” said 
Emilius, “and should most likely fail in the 
attempt with Mr. Carew. But there are 
promptings which a man sometimes feels it a 
duty to obey, and this is one of them. I 
perceive that you do not receive these appa- 
rent inconsistencies with favour. It is 
natural. But reflect. Had you not, through 
your close intimacy and almost brotherly 
friendship with my father, been made familiar 
with his story—had it been related to you as 
a stranger, would you not have received it 
with incredulity, would you not have refused 
to believe it?’ Doctor Louis nodded. “A 
wild effort of imagination could alone have 
invented it—had it not happened. But it 
was true, in the teeth of improbabilities and 
inconsistencies. For his sake you will bear 
with me, for his sake you will be indulgent 
and merciful to his unhappy son.” 

Doctor Louis was inexpressibly moved. 
He again offered Emilius his hand, who 
again refused it. 

“ Circumstantial evidence,” he said, “ is so 
strong against me that I fear I have played 
out my part in the active world. Should 
my fears be confirmed; I shall ask you to 
render me an inestimable service. Mean- 
while, there is that which should not be 
concealed from you, my father’s dearest 
friend, and mine. It relates chiefly to the 
murder of my brother. That part of my 
story which affects my wife, Patricia, may 
be briefly passed over. I have known her 
for nearly five years, and grew insensibly to 
love her. It is only lately that my poor Eric 
made her acquaintanceship, and surrendered 
his heart to her. I should have been frank 
with him ; I should have spoken of my love 
for Patricia instead of concealing it. It may 
be that it would not have averted his doom 
and mine, for when men are pursued by an 
inexorable fate, there are a thousand roads 
open for its execution. Why did I not go 
frankly to Patricia’s father, and ask him for 
his daughter's hand? It is a question that 
may well be asked, but there is some difli- 
culty in answering it. Chiefly, I think, it 


was Patricia who guided me here, and who 
desired to keep our love locked in our 
breasts. She feared her father ; he is a man 
of stern and fixed ideas, and, once resolved, is 
difficult to move. His daughter, he declared, 
should marry in her own station in life ; never 
would he consent to her marrying a gentle- 
man. Patricia chose to consider me one, and 
had a genuine and honest dread that her 
father would tear her from me if he dis- 
covered our love. I did not argue with her ; 
I simply agreed to all she said. We were 
married in secret, at her wish; and when 
concealment was no longer possible, we fled. 
This flight was not undertaken in haste ; it 
was discussed and deliberately planned. We 
hoped for her father’s pardon when he 
discovered that his intervention would be 
useless. I was for an earlier revealment to 
Martin Hartog of his daughter’s union with 
me, but I yielded to Patricia’s pleadings. 
She had a deep unconquerable fear of her 
father’s curse. ‘ It would kill me,’ she said; 
and I believed it would. But how to gain 
his blessing? Patricia was satisfied that she 
knew the way. ‘Let my father but see my 
baby,’ she said, ‘and his heart will melt.’ 
A mother’s argument, and a human. I 
consented. Her baby will soon be born, 
and her father’s heart is hardened against 
me, and I fear against her. This is the end 
to which love has led us. I will speak now 
of my brother Eric. 


VIL 
“Tt was arranged,” said Emilius, after a 
pause, during which he recalled with clearness 
the momentful history of the few short hours 
which had sealed his brother’s fate, “that 
Patricia should leave her father’s cottage at 
midnight, when her father was asleep. I 
was to wait for her about a quarter of a mile 
from Mr. Carew’s house with a horse and 
cart, in which we were to travel to the 
lodgings I had taken for her. This portion 
of our plan was successfully carried out, and 
Patricia and I were journeying to our new 
home. It was midnight by my watch when 
we started, and we had ridden for less than 
an hour when Patricia was overtaken with a 
sudden faintness. I was alarmed because of 
her condition, and upon questioning her she 
said that she felt too weak at present to bear 
the jolting of the cart. The fact is, she was 
exhausted and worn with fatigue and anxiety. 
With her contemplated flight in her mind she 
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had had but little sleep for two or three 
nights; her strength was overtaxed, and I 
saw that she needed immediate rest. I pro- 
posed that we should stop for three or four 
hours, so that she could sleep without dis- 
turbance, and upon my assuring her that we 
were quite safe she gratefully acceded to my 
proposal. Ina very short time I made pre- 
parations for her repose; some hay I had 
brought with me furnished her a tolerably 
comfortable bed, and I had also provided 
rugs, with which I covered her. I took the 
horse from the cart, and tethered it, and 
before this was accomplished Patricia was in 
a peaceful slumber. 

“There was no fear of our being disturbed. 
We were in a secluded part of the forest, 
which even in daylight is seldom traversed. 
The night was fine, though dark. All being 
secure, I sat me down on some dry moss by 
the side of the cart, and in a few moments 
was myself asleep. I awoke suddenly and 
in terrible agitation. In outward aspect 
nothing was changed. All was as I had 
left it but fifteen minutes ago; for, upon 
consulting my watch by means of a lighted 
match, I found that I had been asleep but a 
quarter of an hour. The horse was grazing 
quietly and contentedly ; Patricia was sleep- 
ing peacefully, and I judged that she would 
continue to do so for many hours unless she 
were aroused. Nature’s demands upon her 
exhausted frame were imperative. 

“ Everything being so secure, what cause 
was there for agitation ? 

“The cause lay in myself, and had been 
created during the last few minutes when I 
was in a state of unconsciousness. It seems 
incredible that so much should have passed 
through my brain in so short a time, but I 
have heard that a dream of years may take 
place in a moment’s sleep. 

“1 dreamt of my father and his brother, 


‘and I was living a dual existence as it were, 


my father’s and my own ; and as I was asso- 
ciated with him, so was my brother Eric 
with our uncle Kristel. There was a strange 
similarity in the positions ; as my father had 
flown, unknown to his brother, with the 
woman he loved, so was I flying, unknown 
to my brother, with the woman to whom I 
was bound in strongest bonds of love, and 
who had inspired in Ais heart feelings akin 
to my own. The tragic end of my father 
and uncle seemed to be woven into my life 
and the life of my brother. It was a phan- 
tasmagoria of shadow, belonging both to the 
past and the present; and it was succeeded 
by another which was the chief cause of my 
violent awaking. 
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“ Eric was walking in the forest at some 
distance from the spot upon which I was 
sleeping. I saw him distinctly, though he 
was walking through darkness, and although 
I do not remember in my conscious moments 
to have ever taken note of the particular 
conformation of the ground and the arrange- 
ment of the trees, the scene, with all its 
details of natural growth, was strangely 
familiar to me. And behind him, unknown 
to himself, stalked a threatening Shadow, 
with Death in its aspect. Then came a 
whisper, ‘ Your brother is in danger. Seek, 
and warn him !’ 

“This spiritual whisper was in my ears 
when I awoke. 

“ «Seek, and warn him!’ It was clearly 
my duty. Such visitations had come to my 
father, and were fatally realised. Dare I 
neglect the warning? 

*“ But what was to be done must be done 
instantly and without delay. Could I leave 
Patricia? I leant over her, and gently 
called her name. She did not reply. I 
softly shook her, but did not succeed in 
arousing her. And while I was thus en- 
gaged I continued to hear the whisper, 
‘Your brother is in danger. Seek, and warn 
him !’ 

“T decided. Patricia could be safely left 
for a little while. If I awoke her she would 
probably prevail upon me to remain with her, 
and I might have cause in all my after life 
to reproach myself for having neglected the 
spiritual warning. To be lightly regarded 
perhaps by other men, but not by me. I 
was Silvain’s son. 

“T wrote on a leaf torn from my pocket- 
book, ‘ Do not be alarmed at my absence ; I 
shall be back at sunrise. There is something 
I have forgotten, which must be done imme- 
diately. Sleepin peace. All is well.—-Your 
lover and husband, Emixius.’ I pinned this 
paper at her breast, arranged the rugs 
securely about her, and left her. 

“T cannot describe to you how I was 
directed, but I plunged without hesitation 
and in perfect confidence into the labyrinths 
of the forest, and my steps were directed 
aright. I walked swiftly, and recognised 
certain natural aspects made familiar to me 
in my dreams. And in little more than an 
hour I saw Eric a few yards ahead of me, 
strolling aimlessly and in a disturbed mood. 
I called to him. 

“<< Bric !’ 

“« Emilius !’ 

‘But there was no friendliness in his tone. 

“Tt is you who have been dogging me!’ 
he cried. 
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“*T have but this moment arrived,’ I 
replied. 

“Tn search of me?’ 

“ «Yes, my dear brother,’ I said, passing 
my arm around him. ‘We must speak 
together, in love and confidence, as we have 
ever done.’ 

“ Already he was softened, and I breathed 
a grateful sigh. 

“*Have you 
asked. 

“<T do not know,’ he replied. ‘I cannot 
say. I have been racked and tormented by 
torturing fancies. Trees have taken ominous 
shapes ; shadows seem to dog me; my mind 
is distraught ; my heart is bleeding !’ 

“It would occupy me for too long a time 
to narrate circumstantially all that passed 
between me and Eric on that our last inter- 
view. Suffice it that I succeeded to some 
extent in calming him, that I succeeded in 
making him understand that I had done him 
no conscious wrong; that Patricia was my 
wife and loved me. 

“* Had it been your lot, Eric,’ I said, ‘to 
have won her love, I should have suffered as 
you are suffering ; but believe me, my dear 
brother, that I should have endeavoured to 
bear my sufferings like a man. It lay not 
with us that this should have occurred ; it 
lay with Patricia. It is not so much our 
happiness, but hers, that is at stake.’ 

“It is a consolation to me in my present 
peril to know that I succeeded in wooing him 
back to our old relations, in which we were 
guided wholly and solely by brotherly love. 
You are not to believe that this was accom- 
plished without difficulty. There were, on 
his side, paroxysms of rebellion and despair, 
in one of which—after he had learned that I 
and Patricia were man and wife—he cried, 
‘Well, kill me, for I do not care to live!’ 
These were the words heard by the witness 
who has testified against me. They bear, I 
well know, an injurious construction, but my 
conscience is not disturbed. My heart is 
and I am racked by a torture which threatens 
to undermine my reason when I think of my 
wife and unborn child. 

“ At length peace was established between 
me and my dear brother. And then it was 
that I told him of my dreams, and of the 
uncontrollable impulse which had urged me 
to seek for him in the forest. I asked him 
to accompany me back to Patricia, but he 
said that was impossible, and that he could 
not endure the agony of it. I put myself in 
his place, and recognised that his refusal was 
natural. But I could not entirely dismiss 
my fears for his safety. Eric, however, 


been followed, Eric?’ I 
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refused to share them. ‘ What is to be will 
be,’ he said ; ‘otherwise it would not have 
been fated that our father and his brother— 
twins, as we are—should have loved the same 
woman, and that we should have done the 
same.’ 

“T was anxious to get back to Patricia, 
and I left him in the forest. I knew 
nothing further until I was arrested and 
thrown into prison.” 

* An innocent man,” said Doctor Louis. 

“ As innocent as yourself,” was Emilius’s 
reply. 


IX. 


Throughout this narration Doctor Louis 
was impressed by the suspicion that some- 
thing was hidden from him. He pressed 
Emilius upon the point, and his suspicion 
was strengthened by the evasive replies he 
received. 

“ Enough, for the present, of myself,” said 
Emilius; “let me hear something of the 
outside world—of the world that is dead to 
me. 


“What do you wish to know?” asked 
Doctor Louis sadly. 
“Of yourselves,” replied Emilius. “ Of 


your good wife, whom I used to look upon 
as a second mother. She is well?” 

“She is well,” said Doctor Louis, “ but in 
deep unhappiness because of these terrible 
events.” 

“How does she regard me—as 
or guilty ?” 

“She has the firmest belief in your inno- 
cence. When I told her I was about to visit 
you, she desired me to give you her love and 
sympathy.” 

“Tt is like her. And Lauretta?”’ 

“T did not inform her that I was coming. 
She is in great distress. You and Eric were 
as brothers to her.” 

« And now,” said Emilius, with a certain 
recklessness of manner which puzzled Doctor 
Louis, “ one is dead and the other disgraced. 
But she will live through it. She has a 
happy future before her?” 

He put this somewhat in the form of a 
question, to which Doctor Louis replied 
without hesitation. ‘“ We have the best of 
reasons for hoping so. But our conversation, 
Emilius, appears to have taken a heartless 
turn. Let us rather consider the chances of 
establishing your innocence and setting you 
free.” 

“No, let us continue to speak of your 
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family. There may not be another oppor- 
tunity—who knows! My judges may take 
it into their heads to keep me in solitary 
confinement, and to deprive me entirely of 
the solace of friendly intercourse, until they 
have got rid of me altogether. The chances 
of establishing my innocence are scarcely 
worth considering; they are so_ slender. 
Slender! They are not even that. I see no 
loophole, nor do you. What is wanted is 
fact—hard, solid fact, such as an actual 
witness, or a frank confession from the 
murderer. Everything tangible and in- 
tangible is against me. Eric and I were 
rivals in a woman’s love; we had a meeting, 
in which we reconciled our differences, and 
in which the horror of brotherly hatred was 
scotched clean dead. Who were present at 
this meeting? My dear brother, who is gone 
and cannot testify ; and I, whose interest it 
is to say whatever my tongue can utter in 
my defence. To prove my innocence I can 
bring forward—what? Shadows. I could 
forgive my judges for laughing at me were I 
to set up such a defence. Easier to believe 
that I killed my brother in a dream. Could 
that be proved, there would be some hope for 
me, for it might be argued that I was not 
accountable. Let us dismiss it. Ihave told 
you all I know positively; for the rest, I am 
strong enough to keep it to myself, being 
aware of the manner in which it would be 
received.” 

“Surely you are not wearied of life,” 
said Doctor Louis, shocked at this reckless 
mood. 

“That is not to the point. Wearied or 
not, it is not in my power to choose. Were 
I free, were my fate in my own hands, it 
would be worth my while to consider how to 
act in order that the crime might be fixed 
upon the guilty one. And hearken, Doctor, 
I am not swayed by impulse ; there is some- 
thing of inward direction which holds me up. 
I hear voices, I see visions—not to be heard 
or seen or taken into account in a court of 
justice ; of value only in a prison. They 
assure me that, though I may suffer and be 
disgraced, I shall not die until my innocence 
is proved.” 

“Heaven grant it!” exclaimed Doctor 
Louis. 

“ Meanwhile, I wait and take the strokes 
which fate deals out to me. A crushed 
manhood, a ruined life, a blasted happiness ! 
And there is a happy future, you say, before 
Lauretta? You have every confidence in 
Mr. Carew? Lauretta loves him ?” 

“With her whole heart.” 

“ And you and your good wife approve— 
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are content to intrust her happiness into his 
keeping ?” 

“ We are content—we approve.” 

“May all be as you hope! Say nothing 
to them of me. The best mercy that can be 
accorded to me is the mercy of forgetfulness. 
I have a favour to beg of you.” 

“Tt is granted.” 

“You will be kind to my wife ; you will 
not desert her—you will, if necessary, protect 
her from her father, who, I fear, will never 
forgive her?” 

“T will do all that lies in my power to 
further your wishes—though I still hope for 
a favourable turn in your affairs.” 

“Your hope is vain,” said Emilius. “I 
thank you for your promise.” 
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There were no further discoveries. Doctor 
Louis engaged eminent lawyers to defend 
Emilius when his trial took place, but their 
case was so weak that they held out no hope 
of a successful issue. They pleaded hard and 
brilliantly, and took advantage of every 
vulnerable point. A great number of wit- 
nesses testified to the good character of the 
accused, to his consistent kindness of heart, 
to his humanity, to acts of heroism now 
for the first time made public. These efforts 
were not entirely without effect. Emilius 
was pronounced guilty, but a chord of sym- 
pathy had been touched, and he received the 
benefit of it. A strong recommendation to 
mercy accompanied the verdict, and he was 
condemned to imprisonment for twenty-five 
years. Thus he passed away, and was as 
one dead to those who had loved and 
honoured him ; but it was long before they 
forgot him. 

These events retarded the marriage of 
Gabriel Carew and Lauretta. It was post- 
poned for six months, and even the ardent 
lover himself had the grace to submit 
patiently to the delay. During those months 
he endeared himself more than ever to 
Doctor Louis and his family, by his tenderness 
to Lauretta, and by his charities to the poor. 
His mind recovered its healthy tone ; his 
habits became more regular; he paid atten- 
tion to religious duties ; and when the wed- 
ding-day arrived it was a day of rejoicing in 
the whole village. He and Lauretta departed 
on their honeymoon tour amidst general 
demonstrations of love and esteem. The 
sun was shining on their present and their 
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future, and it may be truly said that never 
did bride and bridegroom go forth under 
more joyful auspices. For weal or woe the 
lives of Lauretta and Gabriel were hence- 
forth one. 

They were absent from Nerac for between 
four and five months, travelling through 
delightful scenes and climes, and their letters 
home betokened that they were perfectly 
happy. 

“ For the first time,” wrote Gabriel Carew, 
“I recognise the sweetness and beauty of 
life. 1 have hitherto been wandering in 
darkness. Association with Lauretta has 
opened windows of light in my soul ; heaven 
is nearer to me. How can I sufficiently 
thank you for the precious gift of a nature 
so pure?” 

Their honeymoon over, they journeyed 
homewards to Nerac. Carew had given all 
necessary instructions with respect to his 
house, and it was ready for occupation 
upon their return. Martin Hartog had left 
the village, and was never again seen in it. 
No one knew whither he had gone; he left 
no sign behind, and, having few friends, was 
but little missed, and was soon forgotten. 
Other changes had also occurred, of infinitely 
more importance to Gabriel Carew and his 
wife. The first which arrested their attention 
and brought fear to their hearts was the 
appearance of Lauretta’s mother, and Carew 
observed in Doctor Louis’s grave and anxious 
face that the fear which smote himself and 
Lauretta had found a lodgment in the 
Doctor’s soul. She had grown thin and wan 
during their absence; her limbs were 
oppressed with languor, her eyes were dim, 
there was a wistful trembling of her lips. 
This was not immediately observable, so 
profound was her joy in embracing once 
more her beloved child, but Gabriel Carew 
was struck by it within a few minutes of 
their being together. He did not, however, 
speak of it of his own accord to Doctor Louis. 
So deep was the love between those faithful 
souls, that Carew was fearful of referring to 
what might prove to be not only a separation, 
but a destruction of happiness. Doctor Louis 
was the first to mention it. He and Carew 
were sitting apart from the mother and the 
daughter, who, embracing, were at the other 
end of the room. 

“ You have had a happy time, Gabriel ?” 

“ Very, very happy.” 

“Our dear Lauretta is the same as ever.” 

“Yes. I would wish that she should 
never change.”’ 

“But changes come,” said Doctor Louis, 
with a sigh. 
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“Yes, unhappily.” 

“T am not so sure,” said the doctor, with 
a trembling lip. “Yet when they do come, 
sooner than we expected in one we love, they 
are hard to bear. Faith in God alone sus- 
tains us in such a trial. To live a good life, 
a life without reproach, upon which lies no 
shame, a life in which we have endeavoured 
to fulfil our human duties—surely that must 
count !” 

“ Otherwise,” said Carew, “the sinner 
would rank with the just.” 

“The sinner is the more to be pitied,” said 
Doctor Louis; and then, after a pause, 
“Gabriel, you have been away from us for 
nearly five months, and are more likely to 
detect changes in persons and things than 
those who are hourly familiar with them. 
Do you observe anything ¢”’ 

“In what—in whom?” asked Carew, in a 
hesitating tone. 

“In the dear mother,” said Doctor Louis. 
“Ts she thinner, paler, than when you saw 
her last?” 

“Yes,” replied Carew, deeming frankness 
the best course; “she looks as if she had 
passed through a sickness.’ 

“She has not been really ill—that is, she 
has attended regularly to her duties and has 
not complained. But she is drooping ; I am 
filled with fears for her.” 

“She looks better within these few 
minutes,” said Carew. “Her eyes are 
brighter, her cheeks have more colour in 
them.” 

“She has her dear Lauretta by her side,” 
said Doctor Louis, his eyes fixed upon her 
beloved face. “It is the delight of the 
re-union that has excited her.” 

“It may be,” said Carew, “ that Lauretta’s 
absence has affected her. They have never 
been separated before. How often has 
Lauretta said during our travels, ‘There is 
only one thing wanting—the presence of 
my dear mother and father?’ Now that 
they are together again, the dear mother 
will grow stronger.” 

It was not so, however; the good woman 
drooped daily, and daily grew weaker. The 
remembrance of that brief time at the end of 
which Lauretta’s mother passed from earth 
to heaven, never faded from the minds of 
those nearest and dearest to her. Her illness 
lasted for not longer than two weeks after 
Lauretta’s return. 

“She was only waiting for her child,” 
sighed Doctor Louis. 

It needed all his strength of mind and all 
the resources of his wise nature to enable 
him to bear up against the impending blow ; 
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and these would not have availed but for the 
sweet and tender words whispered by his 
wife as he sat by her bedside, holding her 
hand in his. Lauretta did not leave her 


mother. The young girl-wife suffered 
deeply. Even the love of her husband, it 


seemed, could not compensate for the loss of 
the dear one, whose unselfish course through 
life had been strewn with flowers, planted 
and tended by her own hands to gladden the 
hearts of those around her. The whole 
village mourned. Grateful men and women 
clustered outside the gates of Doctor Louis’s 
house from morn till night, anxiously inqui- 
ring how the invalid was progressing, and 
whether there was any hope. Simple 
offerings of love were hourly left at the 
house, and were received with gratitude. 
Her eyes brightened when she was told of 
this. 

“The dear people!” she murmured. “God 
guard them, and keep them free from temp- 
tation and sin!” 

These words were uttered in the presence 
of her husband and Gabriel Carew, 
and they learned from them how her heart 
had been racked by the terrible events which 
had occurred lately in Nerac, staining the 
once innocent village with blood and crime. 

“She loved Eric and Emilius,” said Doctor 
Louis to Carew, “as though they were her 
own sons. To this moment she has a firm 
belief in Emilius’s innocence.” 

“Her nature,’ was Gabriel 
comment, “is too gentle for justice. 
is she called ‘ The Angel Mother.’ ”’ 

It was a title by which she had been occa- 
sionally spoken of in the village, and now 
that she was lying on her death-bed it was 
generally applied to her. 

“For the Angel Mother,” said the 
villagers, as they left their humble offerings at 
her door. 

In his goings in and out of the house the 
good priest, Father Daniel, was besieged by 
eager sympathisers, asking him to convey 
loving messages from this one and that one 
to the Angel Mother and—the wish being 
father to the thought—inquiring whether she 
was not, after all, a little better than she 
was yesterday, and whether there was hope 
that she might still be spared to them. He 
took advantage of the sad occasion to impress 
moral lessons upon his flock, bidding them 
purify their hearts and live good lives. It 
was remarked by a few that a feeling of 
restraint had grown up between Father 
Daniel and Gabriel Carew since the latter's 
return from his honeymoon tour. Indeed, 
on Father Daniel’s part, this new feeling 
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must have been generated before Carew’s 
return, and it very quickly impressed itself 
upon Carew. He was not slow in paying 
coldness for coldness ; his nature was not of 
that conciliatory order to beg for explanations 
of altered conduct. Proud, self-contained, 
and to some extent imperious and exacting 
in his dealings with men, Carew met Father 
Daniel in the spirit in which he was received. 
No words passed between them ; it was simply 
that the priest evinced a disposition to hold 
aloof from Gabriel Carew, and that, the 
moment this was clear to Carew, he also 
fell back, and did not attempt to bridge the 
chasm which separated these two men who 
had once been friends. 

So the days wore on till the end came. 
With each member of her family the Angel 
Mother held converse within a few hours of 
her death. 

““Be good to my dear child,” she said to 
Carew. 

There was no one else but these two in the 
chamber, and it was at her request that they 
were alone. 

“My heart, my life, are devoted to her,” 
said Carew. “So may I be dealt by as I 
deal by her!” 

“She loves you as women do not always 
love,” said the mother. “You have by your 
side one who will sweeten and purify your 
days. No thought but what is tender and 
sweet has ever crossed her mind. She is 
the emblem of innocence. In giving her 
to you I believed I was doing what was 
right. Do not question me—my moments 
are numbered. I have been much shaken 
by the fate of Eric and Emilius. You 
believe Emilius to be guilty. Be more 
merciful in your judgments. With my dying 
breath I declare my belief in his innocence. 
It would be disloyal to one I loved as my son 
if I did not say this to you.” 

“ But why,” asked Carew gently, “ espe- 
cially to me?” 

“IT would say it to all,” she replied, “and 


I would have all believe as I believe. His 
poor wife—his poor wife! Ah, how I pity 
her! Help her, if you can. Promise 
me.” 


“T will do so,” said Carew, “if it is in my 
power, and if she will receive help from 
me.” 

“TLauretta and you are one,” said the 
dying woman; “if not from you, she will 
receive it from my daughter. Before you 
leave me, answer one question, as you would 
answer before God. Have you anything 


hidden in your heart for which you have 
cause to reproach yourself?” 
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“ Nothing,” he replied, wondering that 
such a question should be put to him at such 
a moment. 

“ Absolutely nothing ?”’ 

«“ Absolutely nothing.” 

“Pardon me for asking you. May no 
shadow of sin or wrong-doing ever darken 
your door! Lift your heart in prayer. If 
vou have children, teach them to pray. 
Nothing is so powerful to the young as the 
example of parents. Farewell, Gabriel. 
Send my husband and my daughter to me, 
and let my last moments with them be 
undisturbed.” She gazed at him kindly and 
pityingly. “Kiss me, Gabriel.” 

He left the room with eyes overflowing, 
and delivered the message to Doctor Louis 
and Lauretta, who went immediately to the 
chamber of death. 

Father Daniel was in the apartment, pray- 
ing on his knees. He raised his head as 
Gabriel Carew stepped to his side. The 
time was too solemn for resentment or 
coldness. 

“Pray with me,” said the priest. 

Gabriel Carew sank upon his knees, and 
prayed, by the priest’s direction, for mercy, 
for light, for pardon to sinners. 

Half-an-hour afterwards the door was 
opened, and Doctor Louis beckoned to his 
son-in-law and the priest. They followed 
him to the bedside of the Angel Mother. All 
was over ; her soul had passed away tranquilly 
and peacefully. Carew knelt by Lauretta, 
and passed his arm tenderly around her. 

When the news was made known, the 
village was plunged in grief. The shops 
were closed, and the villagers went about 
quietly and softly, and spoke in gentle tones 
of the Angel Mother, whose spirit was looking 
down upon them from heavenly heights. 
Early on the morning of the funeral the 
children went into the woods and gathered 
quantities of simple wild flowers, with which 
they strewed the road from Doctor Louis’s 
house to the grave. The sun was shining, 
the birds were singing, soft breezes floated 
over the churchyard. 

“It is as the dear mother would have 
wished,” said Doctor Louis to Lauretta. “I 
remember her saying long ago in the past, 
that she would like to be buried on a bright 
summer day—such as this. Ah, how the 
years have flown’ But we must not repine. 
Let us rather be grateful for the happiness 
we have enjoyed in the association of a 
saintly woman, an angel now—waiting for 
us when our time comes.” 

And in his heart there breathed the hope, 


,?? 


““May it come soon, to me ! 
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The people lingered about the grave, 
over which to this day the flowers are 
growing. 


Xi. 


So numerous had been the concourse of 
people, and so engrossed were they in their 
demonstrations of sorrow and affection for 
their departed friend, that the presence of a 
stranger among them had not been observed. 
He was a man whose appearance would not 
have won their favour. Apart from the fact 
that he was unknown—which in itself, 
because of late events, would have pre- 
disposed them against him-—-his face and 
clothes would not have recommended him. 
He had the air of one who was familiar with 
prisons ; he was common and coarse-looking ; 
his clothes were a conglomeration of patches 
and odds and ends; he gazed about him 
furtively, as though seeking for some parti- 
cular person or for some special information, 
and at the same time wishful, for private and 
not creditable reasons, not to draw upon 
himself a too close observation. Had he 
done so, it would have been noted that he 
entered the village early in the day, and, 
addressing himself to cliildren—his evident 
desire being to avoid intercourse with men 
and women—learnt from them the direction 
of Gabriel Carew’s house. Thither he 
wended his way, and loitered about the 
house, looking up at the windows and 
watching the doors for the appearance of 
some person from whom he could elicit 
further information. There was only one 
servant in the house, the other domestics 
having gone to the funeral, and this servant, 
an elderly woman, was at length attracted by 
the sight of a stranger strolling this way 
and that, without any definite purpose—and, 
therefore, for a bad one. She stood in the 
doorway, gazing at him. He approached 
and addressed her. 

“T am looking for Gabriel Carew’s house,” 
he said. 

“ This is it,” the servant replied. 

“So I was directed, but was not sure, 
being a stranger in these parts. Is the 
master at home?” 

“ae 

“He lives here, doesn’t he?” 

“ He will presently ; but it is only lately 
he came back with his wife, and has not yet 
taken up his residence.” 

“His wife! Do you mean Doctor Louis’s 
daughter ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Ah, they’re married, then?” 

“Yes, they are married. You seem to 
know names, though you are a stranger.” 

“Yes, I know names well enough. If 
Gabriel Carew is not here, where is he?” 

“Tt would be more respectful to say Mr. 
Carew,” said the servant, resenting this 
familiar utterance of her master’s name. 

“Mr. Carew, then. I’m not particular. 
Where is he?” 

“ You will find him in the village.” 

“'That’s a wide address.” 

“He is stopping at Doctor Louis’s house. 
Anybody will tell you where that is.” 

“Thank you ; I will go there.” He was 
about to depart, but turned and said, 
“Where's the gardener, Martin Hartog?” 

“ He left months ago.” 

“Left, has he? Where for?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“ Because you won't ?” 

“Because I can’t. You 
fellow.” 

“No, mistress, you’re mistaken. It’s my 
manner, that’s all ; I was brought up rough. 
And where I’ve come from a man might as 
well be out of the world as in it.” He 
accompanied this remark with a dare-devil 
shake of his head. 

“You're so free at asking questions,” said 
the woman, “that there can be no harm in 
my asking where have you come from—being, 
as you say, a stranger in these parts?” 

“ Ah, mistress,” said the man, “ questions 
are easily asked. It’s a different thing 
answering them. Where I’ve come from is 
nothing to anybody who’s not been there. 
To them it means a lot. Thank you for 
your information.” 

He swung off without another word 
towards the village. He had no difficulty 
in finding Doctor Louis’s house, and observ- 
ing that something unusual was taking place, 
held his purpose in and took mental notes. 
He followed the procession to the church- 
yard, and was witness to the sympathy and 
sorrow shown for the lady whose body was 
taken to its last resting-place. He did not 
know at the time whether it was man or 
woman, and he took no pains to ascertain 
till the religious ceremony was over. Then 
he addressed himself to a little girl. 

“ Who is dead ?” 

“Our Angel Mother,” replied the girl. 

“She had a name, little one.” His voice 
was not unkindly. The answer to his ques- 
tion—* Angel Mother ”—had touched him. 
He once had a mother, the memory of whom 
still remained with him as a softening if not 
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a purifying influence. It is the one word in 
all the languages which ranks nearest to God. 
“What was hers?” 

“Don’t you know? 
Doctor Louis’s wife.” 

“Doctor Louis’s wife!’ he muttered. 
“And I had a message for her!” Then 
he said aloud, “ Dead, eh?” 

“Dead,” said the little girl mournfully. 

“ And you are sorry?” 

“ Everybody is sorry.” 

“ Ah,” thought the man, “it bears out 
what he said.” Again, aloud: “That gentle- 
man yonder, is he Doctor Louis?” 

“rea.” 

“The priest 
isn’t it?” 
“Yes.” 
“The young lady by Doctor Louis’s side, 
she his daughter ?”’ 

“Te.” 

“Ts her husband there—Gabriel Carew ? 
“Yes; there heis.” And the girl pointed 
him out. 

The man nodded, and moved apart. But 
he did not remain so; he mingled with the 
throng, and coming close to the persons he 
had asked about, gazed at them, as though 
in the endeavour to fix their faces in his 
memory. Especially did he gaze, long and 
earnestly, at Gabriel Carew. None noticed 
him ; they were too deeply preoccupied in 
their special sorrow. When the principal 
mourners moved away he followed them at 
a little distance, and saw them enter Doctor 
Louis’s house. Being gone from his sight, 
he waited patiently. Patience was required, 
because for three or four hours none who 
entered the house emerged from it. Nature, 
however, is a stern mistress, and in her exac- 
tions is not to be denied. The man took 
from his pocket some bread and cheese, which 
he cut with a stout clasp knife, and devoured. 
At four o'clock in the afternoon Father 
Daniel came out of the house. The man 
accosted him. 

“You are Father Daniel?” 

“Tam.” And the priest, with his earnest 
eyes upon the stranger, said, “I do not know 
you.” 

“No,” replied the man, “I have never 
seen you before to-day. We are strangers 
to each other. But I have heard much of 
you.” 

“ From whom ?” 

“From Emilius,” said the man. 

“ Emilius !” cried Father Daniel, and signs 

“ Are 


Have you seen 


Everybody knows. 


his name is Father Daniel, 
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of agitation were visible on his face. 
you acquainted with him ? 
him lately?” 
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“Tam acquainted with him. I saw him 
three days ago.” 

Father Daniel fell back with a sudden 
impulse of revulsion, and with as sudden an 
impulse of contrition said humbly, “ Forgive 
me—forgive me !” 

“Tt is I who should ask that,” said the 
man, with a curious and not discreditable 
assumption of manliness, in the humbleness 
of which a certain remorseful abasement was 
conspicuous. He bowed his head. “ Bless 
me, Father!” 

“ Do you deserve it?” 

“T need it,” said the man ; and the good 
priest blessed him. 

“Tt is, up to now,” said the man presently, 
raising his head, “as Emilius told me. But 
he could not lie.” , 

“ You are his friend?” said Father Daniel. 

“T am not worthy to be called so,” said 
the man. “Iamasinner. He isa martyr.” 

“ Ah,” said Father Daniel, “ give me your 
hand. Nay,Iwillhaveit. Weare brothers. 
No temptation has been mine. I have not 
sinned because sin has not presented itself to 
me in alluring colours. Ihave never known 


want. My parents were good, and set me a 
good example. They taught me what is 
right; they taught me to pray. And 
yout” 


“And I, Father?” said the man in softened 
accents. “I! Great God, what amI?” It 
was as though a revelation had fallen upon 
him. It held him fast for a few moments, 
and then he recovered his natural self. “I 
have never been as yourself, Father. My 
lot was otherwise. I don’t complain. Why 
should I? But it was not my fault that I 
was born of thieves—though, mind you, 
Father, I loved my mother.” 

“My son,” said Father Daniel, bowing his 
head, “ give me your blessing.” 

“ Father !” 

“Give me your blessing !”’ 

Awed and compelled, the man raised his 
trembling hands above Father Daniel’s head. 
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When the priest looked again at the man he 
saw that his eyes were filled with tears. 

“You come from Emilius ?”’ 

“ Yes, with messages which I promised to 
deliver. I have been in prison for fifteen 
years. Emilius joined us ; we hardened ones 
were at first surprised, afterwards we were 


shocked. It was not long before we grew to 
love him. Father, is there justice in the 
world?” 


“ Yes,” said Father Daniel, with a false 
sternness in his voice, ‘That it sometimes 
errs is human. Your messages! To whom?” 

“To one who is dead—a good woman.” 
He lowered his head a moment. “I will 
keep it here,” touching his breast; “it will 
do me no harm. To you.” 

“ Deliver it.” 

“ Emilius desired me to seek you out, and 
to tell you he is innocent.” 

“1 know it.” 

“That is the second. The thirdis but one 
word to a man you know—Gabriel Carew.” 

“He is here,” said Father Daniel. 

With head bowed down to his breast, 
Gabriel Carew came from Doctor Louis’s 
house. His face was very pale. The loss 
which had fallen upon him and Lauretta had 
deeply affected him. Never had he felt so 
humble, so purified, so animated by sincere 
desire to live a worthy life. 

“This man has a message to deliver to 
you,” said Father Daniel to him. 

Gabriel Carew looked at the man. 

“T come from Emilius,” said the man, 
“and am just released from prison. I 
promised him to deliver to you a message 
of a single word in the presence of Father 
Daniel.” 

In a cold voice and with a stern look 
Gabriel Carew said, “All is prepared. What 
is your message?” 

“Understand that it is Emilius, not I, who 
is speaking.” 

“T understand.” 


”? 


“ Murderer ! 


(To be continued.) 
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From a Painting by Davip Murray, A.R.S.A, 
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Puncn’s story of the old huntsman and 
the “stinking violets,” has its parallel in 
every walk of life. Few of us but come 
with time to think beautiful all that is of 
peculiar interest to ourselves. Chemists talk 
of “beautiful preparations,” doctors of 
“beautiful cases,’ and students of human 
eccentricity, like De Quincy, even of “ beau- 
tiful murders.”” We need, therefore, feel no 
surprise when people so irresponsible as 
painters set themselves down in some breadth 
of country which seems dull enough to the 
ordinary mortal, and rave about its charms. 
Fifty years ago the landscape painter in 
quest of subjects went to the Alps, to the 
ancient cities of France, or to those Italian 
plains where the Present lies so drowsily in 
the lap of the Past. Not a few, like Turner, 
began life as draughtsmen of architecture, 
and, as their powers expanded, were faithful 
to that peculiar architectonic quality, which 
is to be won only from the wildest scenery, 
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which, I take it, is mountains, and from the 
most sophisticated, such as the gardens of 
Italy. By scenes in which man and nature 
met half way they were comparatively un- 
moved. When Constable began to paint, 
and to take the familiar fields of his native 
Suffolk for his models, he was thought to be 
degrading his art. ‘The flexibility of an 
English landscape, its combination of beauty 
with an absence of that assertive dignity, 
like a court etiquette, which makes a snow 
mountain so difficult to manage, renders it 
supremely pictorial. But it is only since 
Constable showed the way that this has been 
understood, and that the more intimate 
charms of other lands have, in their turn, 
been sought out and set down. Now and 
then the fashion has been carried too far. 
Districts have been explored simply because 
they gave a chance to their painter to pose 
as a sort of Columbus, or at best, to bring 
in some pet trick of his own brush. But 
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when governed by a real eye for the pic- 
turesque, this new seeking for kingdoms to 
conquer does nothing but good. In these 
days every one has been through Picardy, 
but not many, perhaps, of the thousands who 
have watched its endless poplars defile like 
ghosts before the windows of a French ex- 
press, have guessed its capabilities for art, 
any more than they have divined the beauty 
that lurks in its very sameness, and in the 
placid simplicity of the life led among its 
fields. David Murray has conquered it for 
art. A French painter or two, with Corot, 
no less, among them, found subjects there 
long ago, but Mr. Murray has been the first 
to make the facts of the place govern his 
work. Months he spent there, near the 
village of Longpré-les-Corps-Saints, and 
became so enthusiastic over its capabilities, 
that for the time, at least, peat morasses, 
Carolina poplars, blue-trousered peasants, 
and sturdy-limbed paysannes, are for him of 
the essence of art. 

Before the conquests of Louis XIII. and 
the “Roi Soleil” the ancient province of 
Picardy was the northern bulwark of Paris. 
It lay just within what used to be the 
Flemish frontier, with Calais at its northern, 
and Rocroy in Champagne, just beyond its 
southern extremity. In extent it was about 
equal to Kent, Surrey and Sussex combined, 
or about half the size of Normandy. Its 
name is not so old as is generally supposed. 
Before the thirteenth century it is only to 
be found in the form Picard, as applied to 
the people. For this term the derivation 
usually given is one from pic, a pike or lance, 
to the use of which the Picards have in 
recent times been said to have been once 
much disposed. But there is little to support 
the tradition, and it now seems more likely 
that the term was originally a nickname, 
founded on the quick tempers, not only of 
the Picards proper, but of the natives gene- 
rally of their part of France and of the 
neighbouring province of Belgium. The 
name began to be in use in Paris in the time 
of Philip Augustus. One of the “nations” 
of the University was known as that of the 
Picards. Matthew Paris relates that the 
great “town and gown” riot of 1229 was 
provoked “ by the students from the Flemish 
frontier, commonly called ‘ Picards.’” <A 
peculiar hastiness of temper is still a charac- 
teristic of the northern populations. They 
have a knack of flying into a thin, wiry, but 
vehement rage, upon what seems to an 
Anglo-Saxon, absurdly slight provocation. 
Some years ago, I was dining at the table 
@héte in a Dutch country hotel, and chatting 
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pleasantly with a young man who had told 
me he was from Dotai, when the host, know- 
ing that I was interested in art, told me 
across the table that my neighbour was a 
painter. The explosion that followed was 
as disproportionate to its cause as a magazine 
to a match. “Was he to be followed by 
his métier wherever he went, &c.” The 
word “ picard ” seems to express this temper 
exactly, and some little incident, like that I 
have recounted, will come under the obser- 
vation of the traveller every day he spends 
among these districts on the Flemish frontier. 

Ancient Picardy was made up of the 
feudal lordships of Penthieu, Amiens, Ver- 
mandois, Artois, Guisnes, Saint Pol, Soissons, 
Valois, &c., which were successively incor- 
porated into the domain of the French crown. 
Amiens was the capital. When the division 
into departments was made, the province was 
cut up into Somme, Pas-de-Calais, Aisne, and 
Oise. For most people the attraction of 
Picardy will always lie in its cities. These 
will not compare with those in some other 
parts of France, in Normandy, for instance, 
or on the Loire, but they each have a decided 
character of their own; their charms, such 
as they are, are more easily felt than those 
of the country in which they stand, and their 
associations have a peculiar power over an 
English imagination. The gate of Picardy is 
Calais, that strangely forlorn little town, 
over-whose ramparts the leopards of England 
have flown longer than any other flag. Few 
places in Europe can be less attractive in 
themselves ; it is cold and bare, while, in 
spite of St. Pierre les Calais, itshas an extra- 
ordinary share of that stunted look so often 
given by the tight embrace of a fortified 
enceinte. But Philippa and Eustache de St. 
Pierre, Queen Mary’s heart and Laurence 
Sterne’s “remise” combine to make every 
English tourist peer curiously out on so 
much as he can see, while the train blunders 
about between the Gare Maritime and the 
Gare Centrale. Down to 1346 Calais had 
never obeyed one master long. At one 
time under the Counts of Flanders, at 
another under those of Guisnes and Boulogne, 
she first came under the direct authority of 
the French crown during the reign of Philip 
Augustus. In 1303 she entered the Hanse- 
atic League, but forty-three years later she 
fell into the hands of Edward III. after the 
famous leaguer. For 212 years, a longer 
period than that which gave our neighbours 
in their own opinion, an indefeasible right to 
Alsace and Lorraine, the English flag waved 
over Calais. Some yeurs after its surprise 
and capture by the Duke of Guise in 1558, 














DAWN, 
Engraved by O, Lacour, from a Painting by Davip Murray, A.R.8.A. 
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it passed for a time into the hands of the 
Spaniards, so that it was not until 1596 that 
it became finally French, and less than two 
centuries after that, the white flag of the 
Bourbons gave place to the tricolour. After 
the capture of the town by Edward, the 
inhabitants had the option given them of 
declaring for England and retaining their 
homes, or of migrating into France. Curiously 
enough, the only leading citizen who elected 
to become English and stick to his own 
rooftree, was Eustache de St. Pierre himself, 
whose name has grown into a sort of monu- 
ment of the siege and the heroic surrender. 
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tour, it seems to me that few people know 
anything about it. Perhaps that is because 
there is not much to know, and in fact it is 
curious how little impression history has 
made on the place. Its character seems to 
be stamped upon it by the brand-new-looking 
Cathedral, whose uncultivated dome crowns 
the Haute Ville. This dome is almost as 
great an outrage as the iron spire at Rouen, 

Montreuil, the home of La Fleur, is a stupid 
little place, hanging to the side of a hill on 
which a Vauban citadel is perched. It played 
its part in the long wars with England, and 
down to the year 1789 it retained many 








THE SUN SHINES HOT, 
From a Painting by Davip Murray, A.R.S.A. 


Dessin’s hotel, in the Rue Royale, which 
even French guide-books acknowledge owed 
its fame to Sterne, has now become a musée. 
It was bought by the town some years ago, 
and filled with a strange collection of insects, 
shells, and pictures. Among the latter, there 
is a curious painted lampoon on Madame de 
Pompadour. 

Of Boulogne it requires a bold man to 
write at this time of day. The place is 
a suburb of London, and, like many of 
those, is accepted as familiar rather than 
really known. Putting aside the stratum of 
society which calls it “* Boolong,” and believes 
that five hours in its streets are a foreign 


privileges which had been given to it for its 
heroic resistance to our Edwards and to the 
Emperor. Some of the scenes in Les Miserables 
take place at Montreuil, but its greatest 
celebrity is the son provided for it in 
Sterne’s famous valet. 

Abbeville is to the Somme what Montreuil 
is to the Canche. It lies not more thana few 
miles beyond the inland extremity of its 
embouchure, those wide sands over which the 
tide races twice a day. Abbeville is now far 
less known than it should be. In the old 
days, when it lay on one of the high roads to 
Paris, every travelled Englishman was more 
or less familiar with its quaint streets, and 
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with the old-world effect it produced upon 
those approaching it from Montreuil. The 
impression it made upon Mr. Ruskin is so 
delightfully told in Preterita, that I must 
give myself the pleasure of quoting his 
words : “ You stopped at the brow of the hill 
to put the drag on, and looked .up to see 
where you were ; and there lay beneath you, 
as far as the eye could reach on either side, 
this wonderful valley of the Somme, with line 
on line of tufted aspen and tall poplar, 
making the blue distances more exquisite in 
bloom by the gleam of their leaves, And in 
the midst of it, by the glittering of the 
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work and massive wails of bastion seen 
beyond ; then came the hollow thunder of 
the drawbridge and shadow of the gate, and 
inan instant you were in the gay street of a 
populous yet peaceful city—a fellowship of 
ancient houses set beside each other, with all 
the active companionship of business and 
sociableness of old friends, and yet each with 
the staid and self-possessed look of country 
houses, surrounded by hereditary fields, or 
country villages nestled in forgotten glens : 
each with its own character and fearlessly 
independent ways, its own steep gable, nar- 
row or wide; its special little peaked 
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The streams rejoice that winter’s work is done. 
From a Painting by Davip Murray, A.R.S.A, 


divided streams of its river, lay the clustered 
mossy roofs of Abbeville, like a purple flake 
of cloud, with the precipitous mass of the 
Cathedral towers rising mountainous through 
them, and here and there, in the midst of 
them, spaces of garden close set with pure 
green trees, bossy and perfect. So you 
trotted down the hill between bright chalk 
banks, with a cottage or two nestled into 
their recesses, and little round children roll- 
ing about like apples before the doors ; and at 
the bottom you came into a space of open 
park ground, divided by stately avenues of 
chestnut and acacia, with long banks of out- 


windows, set this way and that, as the fancy 
took them; its most particularly odd 
corners, and outs and ins of wall to make the 
most of the ground and sunshine; its own 
turret staircase in the inner angle of the 
courtyard ; its own designs and fancies in 
carving of bracket and beam ; its own only 
bridge over the clear branchlet of the Somme 
that rippled at its garden gate.” This, alas, 
is not the Abbeville of to-day. But even 
now, much of what Mr. Ruskin has written 
need not be blotted. No French town that 
I have ever seen reminds one so much of the 
long alliance between France and Scotland, 
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and one continually encounters an old white- 
washed house, of which the counterpart is to 
be found in some odoriferous “close” of 
Auld Reekie. 

My own introduction to Abbeville was 
accidental. In 1878 I spent a night at 
Boulogne, and started next morning for 
Paris. The train left at six,and as my habit 
was, I mounted the best filled third-class 
carriage I could see. It had six compart- 
ments, and by the time we were off not a seat 
was empty. Most of the voyageurs were in 
gala dress, and were bound for Abbeville, but 
a few were chasseurs, in all the magnificence 
of velvet coats, be-tasselled game-bags, and 
other operatic finery. Besides myself, there 
were two other English in the carriage, a 
British matron and her lord on their way to 
Paris and the Exhibition. My French has 
its faults, but it was good enough to delude 
this amiable pair into believing their lan- 
guage a mystery to all but themselves, and 
they proceeded to express their ideas on the 
company with some freedom. So long as 
they kept their tongues off me, I bore it all 
like a stoic, but when they came in due 
rotation to my personal appearance, I 
delivered them up to the avengers. No 
doubt it was mean, but I translated their 
remarks to the rest of the company, and soon 
raised such a storm that when we stopped at 
Etaples, the pair fled from what they must 
have thought a gang of homicidal lunatics. 
All this, of course, melted such ice as was left. 
between my fellow-travellers and myself, 
with the result that when the train came to 
a standstill in Abbeville station, I sur- 
rendered my tickets and stayed where I was. 
Asa rule, a gallant Gaul does not go out of his 
way to do promiscuous services, even for his 
friends, but when a Frenchman of the lower 
orders does make up his mind to forget him- 
self and be obliging, he does it with the wit 
of an Irishman and with a grace that is 
entirely his own. So among the holiday- 
makers I soon found one who made an 
admirable guide. He wore a black velvet 
waistcoat, and a peculiar hat, as well as other 
signs that his daily business was not to look 
after living people, but he knew a good deal 
about Abbeville that you don’t find in guide- 
books, and what you do, I could tell him. 

The church of St. Wulfran is one of the 
many in France which have been spoilt by 
an over ambitious plan. Like Beauvais it 
has never been completed, and in spite of the 
elaborate restoration of which for years it 
has been the—the victim, I was going to say 
—unfinished it is likely to remain. The 
west front is one of the best pieces of Flam- 
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boyant in France, but it has suffered greatly, 
and the nave behind it is only kept up at all 
by a perfect network of ties, buttresses, and 
iron contrivances of every kind. The in- 
terior is remarkable for its tall proportions. 
The nave is but twenty-five feet wide, but 
rises to a height of ninety-six feet, which is 
also its length. It now shines with fresh 
paint and gold. One of the most picturesque 
“bits” about St. Wulfran’s is the apse, 
which rises above a narrow branch of the 
Somme, into which it is only kept from slip- 
ping by various rude contrivances that make 
it more picturesque than ever. 

The high-water mark of the German in- 
vasion sixteen years ago lies between Amiens 
and Abbeville. Just before the war the 
latter had been disestablished as a fortress, 
but the demolition of its ramparts had not 
yet begun, and when Sedan had been lost, 
they were rapidly put into a state of defence. 
Against them the “Prussiens’”” made no 
serious effort, and it was not until after 
peace was signed that the town received a 
small garrison of German troops. The good 
Abbevilleois are apt, in consequence, to talk 
as if they had won a great battle, and put 
the first check on Bismarck’s triumph ! 

Six or seven miles below Abbeville lies 
St. Valery, the most momentous spot in 
France for an Englishman. For it was 
thence that on the 29th of September, 1066, 
William the Conqueror sailed for England, 
and lifted our history out of a state of pre- 
lude. St. Valery is really a double town ; 
the part called La Ferté, or the Ville Basse, 
on the bay, and the Ville Haute, on the higher 
ground above. The two are separated by 
the ill-built Cowrgain, or fisherman’s quarter, 
and the long Rue, once Quai, du Romerel. 
In the centre of the harbour at La Ferté, 
there is a curious old buttressed building, 
now used as a sort of warehouse, on which 
a slab of zine has been fixed to commemorate 
William’s embarkation. St. Valery had an 
awful time of it during the Hundred Years 
War. It was burnt in turns by the English 
and by the troops of Charles the Bad, of 
Navarre. Louis XI. destroyed it to keep it 
out of our hands, and in later years it was 
sacked by the Leaguers, the Royalists, and 
the Spaniards. So often and so terribly did 
it suffer that M. Louandre, the historian of 
Abbeville, and the “Comté de Ponthieu,” 
says that history has failed to keep count of 
its disasters. 

The glory of Picardy is, of course, Amiens, 
its most prosperous town and its finest church. 
It is curious how a great cathedral so entirely 
dominates all but the most important cities. 
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“ O fair mid-spring, thy breezes soft 
That o’er the blossoms of the orchards blow,” 


Engraved by H. F. Davey, from a Painting by Davip Morray, A.R.S.A 











THE FLAX-SPINNER, 
a Painting by Davip Murray, A.R.S.A. 
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We don’t say the dome of London, or of 
Rome, or the towers of Paris, but we do talk 
of the west front of Rouen, the north aisle of 
York, or the spires of Cologne. And so 
Amiens means the cathedral a good deal 
oftener than it means the town. 

To my mind one of the strangest pheno- 
mena in the history of art is the contradic- 
tion between the spirit of French Gothic ar- 
chitecture and that of every other art they 
practised. In building their churches the 
French and the English seem to have ex- 
changed principles. The reticence and regard 
for form, proportion and unity, which govern 
the productions of French writers, French 
painters, and French actors were ignored by 
the architects, and the opposite quality of an 
intense subjectivity embraced in their stead. 
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In the whole length and 
breadth of France there is 
searcely an instance of a 
great church built on a care- 
fully-balanced design, like 
those of Salisbury or Wells. 
Imagination is allowed to 
run riot and to pile one upon 
another shapes which require 
the harmonising hand of time 
to justify their existence. 
The west front of Rouen has 
been turned by the rain and 
the smoke of centuries into 
one of the most poetic things 
in the world. But as a 
design it throws to the winds 
those qualities of fitness and 
proportion on which French 
art, as a rule, is apt to over- 
concentrate its mind. It is 
just the same at Amiens. 
The great portals are mag: 
nificent ; so are the clustered 
pinnacles and buttresses of 
the apse; so is the /léche ; 
and so, within, is the soaring 
height. But none of these 
things help each other, and 
each serves to draw our eyes 
to some complementary de- 
fect. The western porches 
dwarf the west front; the 
Jléche is lost on the huge 
mass of the roof ; the internal 
height is so great that the 
vault which ends it has had 
to be kept thin, poor and 
mesquin, to save weight. All 
these defects correspond to 
faults which are common in 
English painting, in English 
poems, and plays, and novels, but which 
are rare in English architecture. Our 
sathedrals are often, nearly always in fact, 
combinations of one style with another. 
But that is because they are the work of 
different ages. Those parts which have 
been earried out at once have a balanced 
intention which is rare in the cathedrals 
that were rising at the same moment in 
France. Where it does occur, as in the west 
front of Notre Dame, it has a poverty that 
recalls the less satisfactory features of our 
own churches. As works of fine art the 
best of the English cathedrals are the finest 
in the world, because they avoid the mistakes 
which spoil Amiens. Their vaults are not 





forced too far up into the sky, so they have 
a far greater richness and variety than any 
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to be found abroad. Moderation in height 
of roof allows towers and spires to be in 
proportion to the masses beneath them, 
while greater flexibility of plan gives scope 
for that varied outline in which churches 
like Salisbury, York, Durham, and many 
more, are absolutely unrivalled. 

If the cathedral is the glory of Amiens, 
its sculpture is the glory of the cathedral. 
I shall say nothing about it, however, for 
two most excellent reasons. In the first 
place, it would lead me a great deal too far ; 
in the second, Mr. Ruskin has written about 
it already. Toa patriotic Englishman, per- 
haps the strongest feeling it suggests is 
futile rage against the fanatics who de- 
stroyed so much of our own wealth in the 
same kind. 

The Musée de Picardie has its location at 
Amiens, in a building raised between 1854 
and 1864, on the site once occupied by the 
Arsenal. It is one of the largest of the 
French provincial museums, but its architec- 
ture is ambitious rather than happy. The 
contents are of the usual character. The 
collection of pictures has a curious effect 
through the over representation of the school 
of David, and the almost total absence of 
those schools of Holland and Belgium, which 
might have relieved its weight. Of the 
many industries now carried on at Amiens, 
the oldest and the most interesting to look at 
is the manufacture of cotton velvets, or vel- 
veteens. On this some five and twenty 
thousand operatives are employed. Down to 
the signing of the treaty of commerce with 
England, nearly all the work was done by 
hand, but during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, machinery has almost entirely super- 
seded the old hand-looms. The most curious 
thing to see in the process of making velvet 
is the cutting of the pile. In the case of cot- 
ton velvet, this is done longitudinally; in 
that of silk, transversely, by a machine which 
seldom commits a fault. When it does make 
a slip, and takes a bit out of the piece, the 
two edges are brought together by the 
needle, and a new bit put in if necessary, 
without leaving the slightest trace of damage. 
Before being dyed, every piece is passed 
several times over a slab of metal, heated 
to whiteness, in order to remove the fluff. 

Amiens is, or was until very lately, the 
only place to make the material known as 
Utrecht velvet. The trade is of very great 
antiquity. Originally, the goats’ wool yarn 
used in it was spun in the East, and came to 
France by Smyrna and Constantinople. It 
was so irregular in quality that every piece 
of velvet made of it had to be much cut and 
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manipulated before it could be offered for 
sale ; but within the last forty years English 
spinners have taken up the trade, and have 
supplied the yarn of which the splendid 
velvets now used for the best furniture are 
made. 

All this has little enough to do with the 
picturesqueness of Picardy. To find that at 
its best we must get out into the open coun- 
try between Amiens and Abbeville. But 
before doing so, I should like to take the 
reader for a moment to what in some way is 
the most interesting town in the province. 
I mean “the little town of Péronne la 
Pucelle,” which lies within its walls among 
the green meadows of the Somme, about as 
far above Amiens as Abbeville is below it. 
In ancient days, Péronne was reputed im- 
pregnable. She was a sort of inland Calais, 
her ditches always full of water ; the streams 
of the Somme and of a smaller river which 
here joins it from the east, winding about 
her towers and adding to the difficulties of a 
siege. Even in 1870 she was only reduced 
by the cruel bombardment of her civil build- 
ings, and through the knowledge that a 
successful resistance could not better the 
condition of France. Had the heights on 
which the Prussian guns were established 
been defended by forts, she might have pre- 
served her virginity, even through that cam- 
paign. Not, however, that her right to call 
herself “ Pucelle” was very clear before it, 
for in 1465 she was fairly taken by the 
troops of Charles the Bold. It was three 
years later that Louis XI. paid that visit to 
his vassal of which Scott made such excellent 
use. Readers of Quentin Durward will 
remember how the king progressed to 
Péronne at the very moment that he had 
stirred up rebellion against Charles among 
the Liégeois, and that as Créveceeur put it, 
“ Nothing less than the very bottom of the 
rat-trap would serve the crafty old politician.” 
Charles offered him a house in the town with 
the command of a gate and of a bridge over 
the Somme. But no; Louis espied the 
banners of some subjects of his own whom 
he had reason to dread floating from the 
housetops, and insisted on being accommo- 
dated in that castle of Péronne in which one 
of his own forbears, Charles the Simple, 
had been starved to death by the Comte de 
Vermandois, an ancestor of the man whose 
vengeance he himself was at that very moment 
doing his utmost to deserve. All that is 
left of the castle now stands on one of the 
bastions of the modern enceinte. It consists 
of four large towers of sandstone, with 
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conical roofs. ‘Two flank the entrance, and 
a third is pointed out as the prison of Louis. 
The town of Péronne, which was half de- 
stroyed by the Prussian bombardment, is 
now mainly new. 


The cream of the Somme valley, so far as 


its peculiarities go, lies between Amiens and 
Abbeville, or to be more particular still, 
between Picquigny and Longpré-les-Corps 
Saints. Between these two points the Som- 
me is partly canalised, but it also finds its 
way through many minute water courses 
among the fields, opening out continually into 
the shallow lakes caused by the rise of the 
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hole, and the cathedral of Amiens came from 
a very inconsiderable cutting in the hills 
near Picquigny. It will be long, then, be- 
fore all the get-at-able peat is exhausted, 
incessant though the cutting is. 
tion employs three pairs of hands. One man 
cuts the peat. He stands at the edge of the 
cutting, slicing it off in long slices with a 
weapon like a short, heavy scythe, fixed at 
the end of a pole. A: second man lifts the 
slices, cuts them crosswise into smaller pieces, 
and loads these on a flat wheelbarrow, very 
like those we use for bricks, only much larger. 
This a sturdy young woman wheels off to the 
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ALONG THE STREAM, 


From a Painting by Davin Murray, A.R.S. A. 


side in the depression left by the peat cutters. 
For the industry hereabouts in the valley is 
the cutting of peat. The peasant proprietors 
have each a strip of land, some very small, 
none very large, and they find the best way 
to exploit it is to take it up and sell it. It 
sounds as though such a proceeding must 
soon come to an end, but it is wonderful 
what an amount of denudation a good breadth 
of country can stand. Great cities can be 
built of the bricks taken from a few acres of 


land without the scar being very deep. 
Modern Edinburgh was built with stone 


taken from a quarry, which is but a small 


barge or punt, on which the turf is to be 
transported to the nearest town. The peat 
beds are separated from one another by nar- 
row banks on which the characteristic Carolina 
poplars find room to grow. These grow fast, 
are wonderfully tenacious of life, and afford 
an inexhaustible interest to the artist. In 
the early spring they are graceful in their 
nakedness ; later they break out in “ rosy 
plumelets,” which make the whole country 
blush a delicate pink ; these fall and over the 
reddened soil, the tender, yellowish green of 
the first leaves throws down its shadow in 
the mid-day sun. By June the yellow has 

















ROADSIDE PASTURES. 
From a Painting by Davip Murray, A.R.S.A. 


disappeared, and the trees have put on the 
grey-green mantle they wear until October 
brings another change, and robes them first 
in a positive yellow and afterwards in a rich, 
russet red. In the six score of pictures 
painted by Mr. Murray at Longpré all these 
changes are recorded, and as we looked at his 
work a few weeks ago, at the Fine Art 
Society's, we found it hard to decide which 
was best fitted for art. But these trees are 
not planted for the sake of being painted, 
and within the last few days I have heard 
that much of the country about Longpré has 
been shaved clean of them. Their maturity, 
I suppose, had arrived, and they had to 
disappear to make room for a new crop. 

The vitality of this poplar is perhaps its 
most striking quality to a stranger. Cut one 
down, cut it into lengths, and split these ; 
and the rails you thus get will be covered 
with shoots and foliage a few weeks after 
you stick them in the ground. The rich 
dampness of the land is, of course, all in 
favour of such tenacity, but still it is startling 


to find that what was a bare lattice fence in 
March is green hedge in May. Peat and 
poplars, those are two features of the country. 
A third is furnished by the flocks of long- 
legged sheep, which feed by the waysides, 
and along the banks between one artificial 
étang and another. To these a regular pas- 
ture is unknown. They live upon what they 
can pick up during country walks. Their 
owner, if an old man, or if he be still of an 
age to do harder work, a son or a daughter, 
starts in the early morning and drives them 
out for half the day along some chemin 
vicinal, turning at noon, making towards 
home for the remaining hours. For a 
Picardian sheep such a life seems strangely 
appropriate, It is a thin, spindle-shanked, 
lop-eared species, with a look of business 
about it quite foreign to animals who have 
no anxiety about their dinner. In some 
places the shepherd stays out all night with 
the sheep. When the weather is hot, he 
merely wraps himself in a rough capote, and 
stretched by the side of his dog, he takes his 
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rest in some place of security, like that by 
the wayside cross. In colder weather a 
curious contrivance comes into play. This 
is a very long wheelbarrow, with a sort of 
roof to it, like a disproportioned kennel on 
wheels. Into this the shepherd creeps head- 
foremost, as often as not permitting his dog 
to follow him, and snuggle by his side till 
morning. Such sheep farming as this speaks 
eloquently of the frugality of the French 
peasant, and all his industries hereabouts 
are on the same modest scale. Many of the 
homesteads have small orchards about them, 
from which apples enough for a few bottles 


Dotted over the ground there are numbers 
of little huts, some very rude, others well 
built and fitted inside like the kitchen of a 
Thames house-boat. In these the sportsman 
lies up and waits for such victims as may be 
decoyed within reach of his gun. For the 
marais is plentifully decorated with wooden 
decoy ducks, sometimes floating, but more 
often stuck on poles, which do not as a rule 
coincide in length with the level of the 
water. The effect of this may be guessed, 
and it is wonderful that the most foolish of 
fowls can be caught by such transparent 
lying. In whatever else he may be want- 











THE DUCK SHOOTER. 
From a Painting by Davip Murray, A.R.S.A. 


of cider are counted rather than measured or 
weighed. Here and there too, a wondering 
tree blooms with its promise of fruit on the 
edges of the marais, and its produce is 
as carefully nursed and ingathered as the 
rest. The winter industry in the valley 
is the spinning of flax and jute, and the 
weaving of the latter into sacks for the 
neighbouring towns. In nearly every cot- 
tage a loom stands in some dark corner, to 
be brought into fuller evidence when autumn 
is over, and all the women are more or less 
trained to its use. 

In the marshes about Longpré duck shoot- 
ing goes on with more patience than success. 


ing, the French sportsman is rich in two of 
the virtues of his class. He abounds in 
patience and enthusiasm. For a long day 
and for days together, he will tramp across 
fields, lie perdu behind trees or in ditches, 
stand knee deep in the marsh, and never hit 
or even see, a feather. But for all this he 
will think himself amply rewarded if at last 
he get a disabling pellet into a single duck, 
and when he brings the creature home he 
will be escorted by the whole village to his 
door ! 

The Picard is well-bred, shrewd, and gen- 
tly superstitious. I say well-bred because 
he has, to an eminent degree, that native 
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dignity and polish of manner which so often 
seems to be developed by severe conditions. 
He gives no sign of southern expansiveness, 
and he understands his rights. But he— 
and still more especially she—has the power 
of repose, the faculty for choosing his words, 
and the readiness to forget—for a moment— 
his personal comfort, in which fine manner 
so largely consists. The nearest approach 
in all this to the Picard is, perhaps, the 
Highlander in the remoter parts of Ross or 
Sutherland. In superstition too there is a 
certain community between the two races. 
In Picardy the influence of the priest is less 
than it is in many other parts of France, but 
roads and fields bristle with crosses, and 
individuals who disregard the usual marks 
of respect before them are as yet unknown. 
Each farm has a special cross, and the site 
for it is usually on some piece of land with 
which the peasant can not do much in the 
way of tillage. At the blessing of the fields 
on St. John’s Day, each of these forms a 
station and has a little fluttering altar to 
itself. One of the pictures exhibited at the 
Fine Art Society’s Gallery was called a 
“ House of Sorrow.” It was the front of 
a cottage in which a child had died. On 
the right rose a tall cross, with a halo like 
that in our woodcut, above the figure. 
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Beside it a wooden snake with an apple in 
its mouth was nailed to the wall. This is 
“the enemy.” On the ground, by the thres- 
hold, a small cross of white paper was stuck 
into the ground. Through the open door- 
way we could catch a glimpse of the dark 
ened room with two extinguished candles 
upon a table. The symbolism of this is too 
obvious to need explanation, except, perhaps, 
the paper cross, which only means that the 
corpse within is that of a child. Between 
the matter-of-fact peasantry on our side of 
the Channel and people who could prepare 
such a tableau, the spiritual gap is not to 
be measured. 

Picardy is a summer country ; at least, it 
is not one for winter. When the blue of a 
June sky glows on the bosom of the Somme, 
as it threads its way among the feathery 
poplars and the half-exhausted peat beds, 
and separates the two lines of parti-coloured 
hills with a meandering vein of turquoise, 
the beauty of the scene will rejoice the souls 
of many to whom art is dumb. But when 
the sky grows leaden, when the red robes of 
the poplars have fallen about their feet to 
be swept up and away by the first wander. 
ing blasts of December, when the land is 
naked and the water steely, then the ancient 
province of Picardy loses its charm, 

WALTER ARMSTRONG. 




















AN INDIAN LOVE-SONG. 


(SERENADE.) 


I, 


O Harp of many-stringéd power, 
That lov’st to sing thy Shuchi’s praise, 
Again beneath her terraced bower, 
By fragrant roses climbed, upraise 
Some love-strain amorously sweet, 
For her most meet ! 


II. 


The moon, O Love, is risen now 
The silver-crownéd, star-trained queen, 
Love’s witness bright, with sheeny brow 
Smiles on the whispering, shadowed green, 
And palace-towers, in breezy shade 
Of tall trees laid. 


III. 


And now great Ganga’s holy streams 
Sound haply in thy tresséd ears, 
As, with faint-murmurous lips, in dreams 
He glides to kiss the marble stairs : 
And, save the breeze above the hill, 
All things are still. 


IV. 


Lo, Cama’s bright dawn-feathered steed 
Passed in the moonéd midnight, sweet ! 
Didst thou not see the gleaming head, 
Didst thou not hear the measured feet ? 
O Love, and did thy heart not sigh 
When he passed by ? 


Vv. 


Touched by hot summer’s heart of flame, 
(O Love, it was but yesternight,) 
From dreams, beneath the moon she came, 
Beneath the moon, with footsteps light : 
The fragrant air breathed of her breath, 
Soft, cool beneath ! 


VI. 


My Shuchi, on the terrace-side 
Thou leantst ; thy arms and bosom bare 
Save where fair jewels flashed in pride, 
And roses crowned thy dark sweet hair, 
And silvered by the silver skies 
Thy dreamy eyes! 


Vil. 


But, O, too soon fled waving hair, 
And glittering pearls, and raiment sweet, 
And down the marble-paven stair 
Stole her soft, silver-circled feet ! 
Again this night I seek thee, fair : 
Thou art not there! 


Vill. 


Thou art not there: the night-wind’s breath 
Sighs odorous thro’ the champa trees : 
The music of the tide beneath 
Murmurs of love and quiet peace ; 
And this my harp’s good-night to thee, 
O Love, must be! 


IX. 


May Shuchi, darling of these eyes 
In dreamless slumbers of her bower 
Sleep, till the gold-orb’d sun arise 
And burnish hill and far off tower, 
And blush to take day’s sweet first kiss, 
The misted skies ! 


MANMOHAN GHOSE. 


Nores.—Stanza 111. Ganga is the Ganges. 

Stanza Iv. Cama in the Indian poets is 
the God of Love, and is represented as 
riding on a parrot, a bird sacred to him. 

Stanza vi. In Shuchi—the ch is pronounced 
soft. 
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T is not the least test of the 
charm which Philip Sidney 
threw over his contempor- 
aries that it is of him and 
not of his great descendant 
that Englishmen -think 
when they hear mention 
of the name. It seems 

strange at first sight that the life of the 

Politician, led in the fierce light of a great 

civil struggle, consecrated to the service of 

England’s liberty, and sacrificed finally for 

the cause, should have less power to stir our 

hearts than the life of the Gallant, passed in 
the sunshine of Courts, in the solitude of the 

Muses, and, though closed at last heroically 

on the field of battle, little marked throughout 

its brief span by the shock of public events. 

But the truth is, that the life of Philip 
Sidney diffuses a charm that we seek for 
in vain in the stern record of Algernon’s self- 
struggle against tyranny,—a charm so 
penetrating, so profound, that we no longer 
wonder at the effect it produced upon a 
society peculiarly open to the impressions of 
chivalrous worth, so alive to the promptings 
of the imagination. 

For Philip Sidney, though knight without 
fear and without reproach, was, it must be 
remembered, poet aswell. It was his destiny, 
and a destiny nobly fulfilled, to head the 
great imaginative movement of his time as 
men of rougher mood and coarser fibre led 
that movement in its practical issue. The 
opening of the New Worlds to English 
adventure, the capture of galleons loaded 
with pearls, the desperate triumph at Cadiz, 
the dismemberment of the Armada off 
Gravellines,—these were the deeds of men such 
as Drake, men of action alone, bluff soldiers 
and sailors, daring, reckless hearts. But 
Sidney’s life lay in a different sphere, and 
was shaped to ends differently ordered. He 
was indeed the spiritual pioneer of discoveries 
greater than any of Drake’s. He too was 
an explorer of golden seas. To him no less 
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than to Drake, Hawkins and Frobisher, 
strange lands hitherto untrodden yielded up 
precious spoils ; but it was to no Eldorado of 
the Spanish Main that the author of the 
Arcadia opened the eyes of his countrymen. 
It was to that strange country which lies 
round each one of us, have we only a mind 
to see it, that he was the director and guide. 
Like the great Devonshire sea-captain himself, 
Sidney too had his visionfrom Darien. But 
the ocean across which he stretched his ideal 
gaze was wider than any Pacific, and con- 
tained richer and rarer treasures than any 
which Drake drew from Spanish galleons, or 
than Raleigh dreamed of inthe mines of Peru. 

The period of an imaginative life is not 
usually marked by stirring adventures. It 
was not the fate of Sidney, till the close of 
his career, to find himself an active agent in 
the conflict which England was everywhere 
waging against’ Spain. Not that his fiery 
spirit was unmoved by the clash of arms. 
The man who “never heard the old story of 
Percy and Douglas that he did not find his 
heart stirred more than with a trumpet,” and 
who in an age when chivalry had been revived 
as much as learning was accounted the best 
master of horse and weapon in England, was 
not likely to have proved a sluggard if his 
country’s service had called him to the field. 
He indeed volunteered in 1585 for Drake’s 
second expedition against the Spaniards in 
the West Indies; but it was the unusual 
fortune of Sidney to be appreciated in full by 
his contemporaries, and Elizabeth herself, 
fearful lest she should lose the jewel of her 
dominions, peremptorily forbad him to 
embark. 

He was born on the 29th of November, 
1554, at Penshurst, in Kent, and fortune 
favoured him in his birth. His father was 


Sir Henry Sidney, a favourite of Edward VI., 
who had served his country both in France 
and Ireland, and his mother was own sister 
to Robert Dudley, the celebrated favourite of 
Young Sidney, who from the first 


Elizabeth. 
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was distinguished for an intelligence and 
gravity beyond his years, was sent to school 
at Shrewsbury and thence passed to Christ- 
church, Oxford, where he was entered in 1569. 

His life at Oxford was not marked by any 
particular event save a projected marriage 
between himself and a daughter of Sir 
William Cecil, which fell through ; and after 
a residence of two years at the University 
Sidney started for that European tour which 
had already begun to be considered an 
essential finish to the education of a man of 
breeding. 

He travelled in stirring times. He reached 
Paris only to be spectator of one of the most 
ruthless butcheries perpetrated since the days 
of the Cesars. It is easy to conceive the 
horror and the loathing which must have 
filled the noble mind of young Sidney during 
the three days devoted to the massacre of 
the Huguenots. Nor can it be doubted that 
that Mirror of true Knighthood went further 
than expressing his loathing for the holocausts 
that filled the streets. Many Huguenots no 
doubt sought and found safety at the house of 
Sir Francis Walsingham, the English ambas- 
sador to whom Sidney carried letters of intro- 
duction from his uncle the Earl of Leicester, 
and under whose roof he himself sheltered 
till the tyranny was overpast. After leaving 
Paris he passed through Belgium, Germany, 
Hungary and Italy. At every pause of his 
journey he made fresh friends and won golden 
opinions. At Frankfort he became acquaint- 
ed with the celebrated Hubert Languet. At 
Vienna he devoted himself to horsemanship ; 
and at Venice he is said to have enjoyed the 
friendship of Tasso. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that young Sidney came back to England 
with all the inspiration of the Italian Renais- 
sance fresh upon him. Young, beautiful, 
learned, an accomplished swordsman, a 
graceful poet, he soon made his mark in a 
Court to which he was introduced under a 
favourite’s auspices, and of which had he 
willed it there is no doubt he might have 
been favourite himself. But there was a 
kind of spiritual elevation in Sidney’s cha- 
racter, a sort of serene enthusiasm for all that 
was noble in life, which sets him above the 
other brilliant figures of his day in a sphere 
peculiarly his own, and saved him from falling 
into the snares and pitfalls which surround- 
ed the steps of Leicester and Essex and 
Raleigh, and which so often humiliate even 
genius itself when its sole ‘aspiration is to 
keep a Queen’s favour. Sidney’s ambition was 
of a purer cast. Courted, yet careless of the 
flattery of Courts, famed beforehand by a 
noble report of his accomplishments, and yet 


graciously indifferent to such fame, so highly 
prized in the good opinion of the Queen her- 
self that she thought the Court deficient with- 
out him,and yet showing heronly inreturnthe 
most courtly homage, young Sidney seems 
a foreshadower almost of young Milton, the 
Milton of the Z’Allegro and the Court of 
Charles the First, more gallant in the highest 
sense of the word it may be, and more 
skilled in arms, but filled with as lofty and 
less narrow-minded enthusiasm for chivalrous 
virtue, and guarded seemingly in his steps by 
unseen presences, which prevented his feet 
from failing in the miry places of Court 
intrigue, and allowed him to touch even pitch 
and remain undefiled. Sidney lived about the 
Court for over a year, during which period his 
first poetic attempt, a Masque entitled the 
Lady of May, was performed before Queen 
Elizabeth at Wanstead House; but it may 
well be believed that the favourite of the 
Muses, as he had already begun to be called, 
preferred the green fields and grey towers 
of his Kentish home to the gorgeous cere- 
monial surrounding the Court of the Virgin 
Queen, and to the irksome cares of diplomacy 
forced upon him by the mission with which 
he was intrusted to the Court of Vienna 
in 1576. 

Another incentive was now to direct his 
life into that channel to which both his 
genius and his inclination urged him. Al- 
ready no doubt in the hurry of the gay 
Court life, the young poet had heard the 
voices of the Muses, calling him to forsake 
the unsatisfying pleasures of worldly ambition 
for the quiet which comes of poetic reverie, and 
for that charmed society which is only found 
in solitude. On his return from Vienna in 
1577 Philip Sidney made the acquaintance of 
Edmund Spencer. The charming story of 
the poet waiting in the anteroom while the 
munificent patron of genius pored over the 
pages of the Shepherd's Calendar and sent 
out sums of money gradually increasing with 
his admiration, till he had to shut the book 
to avert his own ruin, is treated with that 
discredit by all recent biographers of Spencer 
which biographers of poets seem to love to 
attach to any incident in the lives of their 
heroes which rises for a moment from the 
level of prose. But it is certain that the first 
meeting of Sidney and Spencer gave birth 
to a friendship and admiration on one side, 
and a sort of devotional reverence and 
affection on the other, which death only could 
break, and over whose memory, while the 
English language lives, Death will have no 

wer. 

The continual intercourse of the Mirror 
of all true Knighthood, and the Poets’ Poet 
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lasted but three years, during which time 
Spencer lived almost entirely at Penshurst. 
It would however be difficult to exaggerate 
the results which this beautiful friendship 
of two noble men worked on the intellectual 
life of England. “The nobility of the 
Spencers,” says Gibbon, “ has been illustrated 
and enriched by the genius of Marlborough, 
but I exhort them to consider the Faery 
Queen as the most precious jewel of their 
coronet.” This dictum might almost be 
applied to the fame of Sidney, if that fine 
spirit needed further praise than the homage 
of three centuries for a life nobly led ; for 
it is not too much to say that to Spencer's 
continual intercourse with his friend and 
patron England owes the Faery Queen. It 
was at Penshurst at all events that the 
Faery Queen was begun, after a long 
companionship with a man who remained 
all life through the poet’s hero. In Sidney 
the poet saw his ideal knight; from 
Sidney he caught no doubt that flavour of 
the Italian Renaissance which pervades the 
great faery epic; from Sidney he would 
have received—and from what more ardent 
medium could he have received it !—such 
pictures of the coloured life of Italy such 
word-paintings of Rome’s pictures, and 
Venice’s sunset-lighted lagoons, as no other 
living Englishman could have supplied him 
with. From Sidney too he may have received 
something of that high spiritual refinement, 
that chastity of fancy, which is not observ- 
able in earlier work, but which gives to the 
luxurious allegory of Una and the false 
Duessa the force of a great spiritual design. 
But whatever may have been the results 
of this notable companionship between the 
most imaginative Poet of the day and the 
Gallant whose life was one long poem, it 
was destined soon to be severed. In the 
latter part of the year 1580 Spencer was 
sent to Ireland as Secretary to Lord Grey of 
Wilton—an appointment he owed to the Earl 
of Leicester, his friend and patron’s uncle. 
The two friends parted never to meet 
again, Spencer to complete the great design 
already commenced, Sidney also to break the 
silence which had long fettered his fine 
fancy. His first effort in literature however 
bore small resemblance to sweetness long 
drawn out which was to make the groves of 
Wilton immortal. Before Sidney was to lay 
claim to the title of Romancer, he was to 
show that the duties of the Statesman were 
not beyond his grasp. England was at the 
moment profoundly moved by the rumours 
of the Queen’s approaching marriage with 
the Duke of Anjou. After much vacillation 
Elizabeth seemed at last to have made up 
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her mind to the match. In the midst of the 
pomp which attended the anniversary of her 
coronation she was seen after a long and 
intimate discourse with her royal lover to 
take a ring from her own finger, and to 
put it on his. The spectators naturally 
concluded that the act was tantamount to an 
engagement of marriage and was intended 
to convey the announcement to the world. 
A general consternation reigned. The 
memory of the last foreign match was fresh 
yet in the people’s minds. Tracts denouncing 
the step were distributed in the streets. The 
hangman was busily engaged in cutting off 
authors’ right hands. All the courtiers whom 
Elizabeth trusted entreated her to abandon 
her intent. But she remained steadfast in 
her purpose, and it was at last supposed that 
that purpose would not be shaken. 

It was now that Philip Sidney gave solid 
proof that had he chosen to devote himself 
to politics, no goal of political ambition 
would have been beyond his reach. He 
took the liberty of writing the Queen a 
letter which has extorted the unstinted 
praise of historians little inclined to 
panegyric. The letter indeed is something 
more than a letter, it isa piece of profound 
statecraft stated with the utmost eloquence 
and reasoned with consummate force. Sidney 
told the Queen that the security of her 
government depended entirely on the affec- 
tion of her Protestant subjects, that she 
could not by any means more effectually 
disgust them than by marrying a prince who 
was son of the perfidious Catherine, brother 
to the cruel and perfidious Charles, and who 
had himself dipped his hands in the blood of 
the innocent and defenceless Protestants ; 
that the Catholics were her immortal enemies, 
and that her chief security at the present 
against the efforts of so numerous, rich, and 
united a faction, was that they possessed no 
head who could conduct so dangerous an 
enterprise ; he reminded her that the Duke 
of Anjou had shown a very restless and 
turbulent spirit, and having often violated 
his loyalty to his elder brother and sovereign, 
there remained no hope that he would 
passively submit to a woman whom he 
might in quality of a husband think himself 
entitled to command ; and that the French 
people, so populous, so much abounding in 
soldiers, so full of a nobility devoted to 
arms and plunder, would supply him with 
partisans, He reminded her that the plain 
and honourable path which she had followed 
of cultivating the affections of her people 
had hitherto rendered her reign secure and 
happy ; and after adding a long series of 
further arguments equally cogent, concluded 
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by declaring that however she might remain 
childless, even though old age should grow 
upon her, the singular felicity and glory 
of her reign would preserve her from con- 
tempt ; the affections of her subjects and 
those of the Protestants in Europe would 
defend her from danger; and her own pru- 
dence without other aid or assistance would 
baffle all the efforts of her most malignant 
enemies. 

The answer to this letter was a conference 
between the Queen and the Duke of Anjou ; 
from which the intended husband departed 
in great disgust, throwing away the ring 
the Queen had given him and uttering many 
curses on the mutability of women and of 
islanders. Sidney himself suffered nothing 
for an audacity which its foresight so well 
excused, and instead of losing a hand for 
warning the Queen of her danger, stood 
higher in her favour than before. It may 
be believed however that his high and gentle 
nature was wearied of Court life,—of its 
shams, its restless ambitions, its mean 
bickerings, its petty discontents; for it 
would be hard to believe that his final 
retirement to the solitude for which he had 
so long pined was brought about by so paltry 
anagent as a quarrel with the Earl of Oxford 
in a tennis court. 

It was after this occurrence however, in 
which Sidney is reported to have behaved, 
as he naturally would, with great spirit, 
that he retired to Wilton, the seat of his 
brother-in-law the Earl of Pembroke, and 
gave himself up body and soul to the Muses. 
It was here that he wrote his Arcadia. 
Wandering among the stately avenues and 
over the green Wiltshire uplands he passed 
no doubt the happiest years of his life 
in the composition of the pastoral medley 
long drawn out, but full of beauties still. 
In an age when Spencer is voted tedious the 
Arcadia is naturally not read. We have no 
time to study the Elizabethan euphuists, for 
have we not euphuists of our own? But 
Sidney’s Romance is interesting from this 
point of view alone, that not only does it ex- 
hibit the whole of his nature, his chivalry, 
his learning, his thirst for adventure, his ten- 
derness, his childlike simplicity of heart, but 
that, universally read and admired as it was 
at the time of its publication, it gave a 
greater impulse to the national taste for the 
romantic style of fiction than any single 
work before or after. 

In 1581, Sidney wrote his next work, 
The Defence of Poetry, which did not 
appear till after his death—but in which 
the flexibility, the music, and the clearness 
of the style are as apparent as in the 
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Arcadia—and three years afterwards he 
married. The fact that a man so gifted 
should have been a disappointed suitor is 
but another mystery added to the great 
riddle Love, and may well set people 
considering with the Chorus in Samson 
Agonistes as to what may be the one 
attraction in man most certain to snare 
the heart of woman. In Sidney’s case at 
all events, or rather in the case of Lady 
Penelope Devereux, the “ Philoclea”’ of the 
Arcadia, the “Stella” of the poems, it was 
not 


Virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 

Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit, 
That woman’s love can win or long inherit ; 
But what it is hard is to say, 

Harder to hit. 


Harder indeed! In default of the fickle 
Penelope, Sidney chose his wife from the 
family of an old friend. He married 
Frances, only daughter of Lord Walsingham, 
to whom he had been introduced eleven years 
before, when he had started on his European 
travels, and under whose ambassadorial roof 
he had sheltered in Paris when the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew had broken out. Sidney’s 
marriage was no love-match in the common 
acceptation of the term. It had commenced 
in a friendship, and when this developed at 
last into love, it was into that more enduring 
form of affection which is born of a mutual 
esteem. No vision of the fickle Penelope 
was allowed to mar the happiness of married 
life. Whatever regrets may have at times 
wrung Sidney’s bosom, he was true knight 
enough not to let his wife know of them, 
and Lady Sidney, we may well believe, had 
no cause to complain of the fidelity of the 
chivalric husband who must have made her 
the most envied woman in England and who 
finally died in her arms. 

It was only however shortly after his 
marriage that Sidney was knighted. In the 
ensuing year the ties of relationship and the 
recollection of past benefits prompted him to 
the only work which one regrets that such 
nobility should have undertaken. The 
pleading of an angel, however, may make 
the very devil look less black, and if any 
flickering doubt rests in the mind that the 
Earl of Leicester may not have been the 
murderous, mean, poisoning, incompetent 
and contemptible time-server that con- 
temporary evidence makes out, the doubt 
is due solely to his nephew’s advocacy. 
Sidney’s discourse in defence of the Earl 
of Leicester in answer to Parsons’ the 
Jesuit’s tract called Leicester's Common 
wealth, did much to rehabilitate that 
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nobleman’s somewhat tarnished reputation 
at the time, and at all events produced the 
chief result which his designing nature 
aimed at, through his nephew's advocacy, 
in restoring him after one of the many 
temporary alienations to the doting favour 
of the Queen. 

Sidney’s brief life was now drawing to a 
close, and it was indirectly through the 
blundering incompetency of the uncle, 
whose character he had so gallantly defended, 
that he finally met his death. The war 
between Spain and Holland was now being 
carried on, under cover of which the Spanish 
designs upon England were being hurriedly 
matured. Elizabeth, who had early in 
1585 forbidden Sidney’s intention of joining 
Drake's expedition to the West Indies from 
fear of losing the jewel of her dominions, 
now saw that the crisis was come in which 
she must hazard even her jewels if she 
wished to save her crown. At the end of 
the year she appointed Sidney Governor of 
Flushing; and the Earl of Leicester was 
sent over to Holland shortly afterwards 
at the head of the English auxiliary forces. 
Under the vacillating direction of this 
incompetent favourite, the advantages which 
Sidney’s enterprise had gained over the 
Spaniards were soon avenged. The cam- 
paign languished. Venlo surrendered to 
Parma. Nuys was taken by assault while 
the garrison were treating for a capitulation, 
and Leicester, thinking himself too weak to 
attempt to raise the siege of Rhimberg, 
which was garrisoned by twelve hundred 
English under the command of Colonel 
Morgan, endeavoured to draw off the Prince 
of Parma by another enterprise. He sat 
down before Zutphen. The Spanish com- 
mander hurried to the relief of a town so 
important. The Marquis of Guesto advanced 
under his orders with a convoy which he 
intended to throw into the place. They were 
favoured by a fog, and were on the point 
of carrying out their designs when they fell 
by accident upon a body of English cavalry, 
and a furious action ensued. The engage- 
ment took place under the very walls of 
Zutphen, and the convoy were prevented 
from provisioning the place. But the victory 
was dearly bought. After having had a 
horse shot under him and in his third charge, 
Sidney received a musket-ball in the left 
thigh a little above the knee. The wound 
proved mortal, but a lingering agony enabled 
the dying hero to give one more proof of 
that chivalrous humanity which was with 
him an instinct, and which had directed his 
whole life. ‘“ As he was leaving the battle- 
field,” writes his friend Lord Brooke, “in 


which sad progress passing along by the rest 
of the army, where his uncle the general 

vas, and being thirsty with excess of 
bleeding, he called for some drink, which 
was presently brought to him; but as he 
was putting the bottle to his mouth he saw 
a poor soldier carried along, who had eaten 
his last at the same feast, ghastly casting up 
his eyes at the bottle; which Sir Philip 
perceiving, took it from his head before he 
drank, and delivered it to the poor man with 
these words, ‘Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine.’ ” 

After many days of suffering, Sidney died 
at Arnheim in the arms of his wife, on the 
7th of October, 1586, in the thirty-third 
year of his age. The body was conveyed to 
England, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
on the 16th February, 1587. A nation’s 
mourning marked its sense of its loss ; and 
the voice of the nation found immortal 
expression. Spencer, though they had been 
parted six years, had not forgotten the image 
of that chivalrous form which had served for 
the one model of all that was highest and 
noblest in his eyes. His grief for his lost 
friend found vent in a passionate outburst, 
which rises far above the common run of 
verse written for like occasions. 

The man thus celebrated needs no further 
praise. But I would point out the qualities 
which in my opinion distinguish Sidney from 
his brilliant contemporaries and set him on a 
pinnacle of greatness entirely his own. It 
was not only that he united in one character 
the wisdom of a grave councillor and the 
romantic chivalry of a knight-errant; it 
was not only that his genius and his learning 
made him the centre of the great literary 
world which was at the moment springing 
into birth; it was not only that, friend of 
England’s most imaginative poet, he too was 
gifted with the magic virtue, with the power 
to see the beauty which the eye cannot see, and 
to hear that music only heard in silence ;— 
these qualities he shared with his contem- 
poraries. In Raleigh’s blood the tide of 
romance beat as strongly; Essex was as 
brilliant an ornament to the Court, and a 
more munificent patron of genius; Drake 
showed as dauntless a courage in the face of 
his country’s foes. But in a spiritual 
elevation of character which rose far above 
the standard of the age, and to which none 
of his contemporaries attained, Sidney stands 
alone. He was the bright figure of Christian 
chivalry in times full of grossness. He was 
the Bayard of an age in which most men 
knew no fear; but in which he alone among 
them was without reproach. 

W. Outram TrIsTRAM. 
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